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3. MAKES LEARNING EASIER — The BOOK OF 


KNOWLEDGE captivates the child’s mind be- 
cause its contents are in psychological order; 
the order in which the developing mind most 
eagerly grasps and readily assimilates. 


G, SELF INDEPENDENCE — With today’s competi- 
tion keener than ever, it gives the student a lot 
of “extras.” Many business men and women 
owe their success to the early use of The 

Book of Knowledge. 
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Our Supreme Example 


I" THESE TIMES of world tension and 

strife we need more than ever men and 
women of courage and conviction who 
think clearly and act with resolution. We 
must have men and women whose moral 
and spiritual natures can withstand the 
temporal temptations of prestige and 
power and consistently place honor and 
fidelity ahead of personal gain. The 
greatest hope of the world is a teaching 
profession of men and women, imbued 
with the spirit of the Master of all teachers, 
the Man of Galilee, consecrated to the re- 
sponsibility of so educating our youth of 
today that there shall be hope for the 
world of tomorrow. To this task let us re- 
dedicate ourselves at this celebration of 
the birthday of the Christ, Jesus, with an 
inward conviction of the omnipotent signi- 
ficance of our profession for the destiny 
of our youth, of these United States, and of 
all nations of the world. Our opportunity 
is no less than this — our responsibility no 
greater. May such a realization bring a 
new joy to you at this Christmas season. 


fo KH Let’ 


President, California 
Teachers Association 
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Salaries Ordered 


Paid in Cantua 


Judge Strother P. Walton, presiding 
judge of the Fresno county Superior 
Court, on November 17 issued writs of 
mandate ordering the board of trustees 
of Cantua Elementary school to pay the 
back salaries of Noel Cox, principal, 
and Walter Marty, teacher. 


Salaries had been withheld from 
these two certificated employees, even 
though the county counsel had held 
the contracts valid. CTA intervened 
on behalf of appelates and was repre- 
sented by John Sproul, member of the 
law firm of Gardiner Johnson, CTA 
legal counsel. 


A former Cantua principal, dismissed 
two years ago as a result of an Ethics 
investigation, got himself elected to the 
board of trustees. With his brother-in- 
law to form a majority, he proposed to 
make his successor “sweat for his 
money.” To prevent undue hardship 
during the three-month-long contest, 
the board of directors of Central Sec- 
tion CTA advanced sufficient funds to 
cover illegally withheld salaries for the 
two men. 


Dear Sir: 


Would you be kind enough to tell me 
how I might get in touch with teachers in 
California who might be interested in com- 
ing to Canada on exchange? 


I am a commercial teacher in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and would like to ex- 
change with one of your teachers for the 
school year 1953-54. My subjects are 
shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping in the 
secondary school. 


If you could publicize this in any way 
or could send me the names of any inter- 
ested teachers, I should appreciate it very 
much. 

Yours very truiy, 


James Goldie 
Burnaby North High School 
250 Willingdon Ave. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Dear Sir: 


During this past year I have been asked 
several questions as to the interpretation of 


point 9, under I of the “Code of Ethics for 


California Teachers,” which reads: (the 





































A Gift for Santa (about our cover) 


LD SAINT NICK comes not to give but to receive, as illustrated on our 
O cover this month. Santa’s giving capacity, sorely taxed by rising costs, 
needs many helping hands if he is to provide for Redwood City’s needy families, 

Thirteen elementary classes at Clifford School, Redwood City, brought 
gaily wrapped food packages to Santa last year. Fancy items which the needy 
are unable to buy for their holiday dinners were brought to Santa and he in 
turn, with the assistance of San Mateo County Welfare Agency, left well-filled 
boxes at the homes of the less fortunate on Christmas Eve. Inspired by the 
Clifford School Parents Club, the warm-hearted Christmas project will be 
repeated again this year. 












This reversal of the usual distribution of gifts by Santa Claus at his annual 
classroom appearance is a rapidly growing custom in California. 





Grass Valley, historic center of gold mining in Nevada County, is the 
scene of an annual Donation Day just before Christmas, when all school 
children march through the city bearing gifts. Donation Day started more than 
50 years ago when a crippled lady watched from her window as shivering 
children passed the house on the way to school, trudging barefooted in the 
snow. She asked that gifts of potatoes and firewood be collected for poor 
families. The following year she was gladdened by the sight of long lines of 
children walking to her front porch, each child carrying a piece of wood in one 
hand and a potato in the other. Although the gifts for the poor are now more 
varied, the tradition has continued through three generations. 













The editor would appreciate information about similiar Christmas projects 
in which school children participate. 





The cover picture was provided by the Redwood City Tribune, through the 
courtesy of Robert W. Jackson, school trustee amd Dads club member. Both 
Jackson and Hoffman are General Electric executives, typical of thousands of 
parents who give much time for the welfare of the public schools. Throughout 
California this month hundreds of schools will be the scene of pageants, 
Nativity presentations, lighted trees, and Sanja Claus visits —- events brimming 
with good will, child-centered. 
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teacher) “accepts no remuneration, directly ethically accept extra remuneration {or 
or indirectly, for tutoring or equipping teaching members of their classes outside } 
members of his own class.” The questions of school hours. I can see that in the caw 
concern the giving of private lessons in of music, art and speech teachers this ir 
such subjects as art, music, speech, etc. terpretation may run counter to practice 
which have been commonly accepted. 










I would appreciate receiving an interpre- 
tation of this at your earliest convenience. You must realize that I have no person 
authority to enlarge upon or interpret whit 












Sincerely, the Code means. This function rests with 
Harvey R. Hood the Ethics Commission which will probably 
District Superintendent have a meeting in the near future. I will 
Madera School District refer this matter to them and g've yo} 





Madera, California. 


their reaction at the earliest possible time 






Cordially yours, 


Arthur F. Corey 
State Executive Secretary. 





Mr. Harvey R. Hood 
District Superintendent of Schools 
727 East Sixth Street 


a The CTA Ethics Commission 4p 
Dear Mr. Hood: proved on Nov. 8 the statement cot 
I have your communication regarding tained in Mr. Corey’s letter of May 
the interpretation of point 9 under Section to Mr. Hood regarding the interpret 
I of the Code of Ethics for California tion of point 9 section I of the Code 
Teachers. of Ethics for California Teachers. The 
I have always thought that this point Research department has been © 
meant exactly what it said, namely, that quested to undertake a study of prat 
teachers in the public schools could not — tices and opinions over the state. 
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No time for gloating as 





We Accept A Solemn. Trust 


and bow to our public 


fom again the people of California have written into 
the record their declaration of faith in public educa- 
tion and their determination to solve the problems currently 


confronting their schools. 


By a majority of approximately 1,300,000 they approved 
Proposition 2 granting increased guaranteed State support 
and by a margin of almost 3 to 1 approved the State bond 
issue of $185,000,000 to assist local districts in the financing 


of classroom construction. 


For these expressions of confidence the teaching pro- 
fession of California is deeply grateful — grateful to the 
host of individual voters who expressed their will by mark- 
ing their ballots “Yes” on Propositions 2 and 24. 


The profession is mindful of the invaluable assistance 
given to the campaign of interpretation of school needs. 2. 
The press of California, many great statewide organizations 


The Hearst press was unanimously on 
our side —in San Francisco both the Ex- 
aminer and the Call Bulletin; in Los An- 
geles both the Examiner and the Herald- 
Express. In the Bay Area we were 
supported by the San Francisco Chronicle 
and the News and in Oakland by the 
Tribune. 


In Los Angeles, in addition to the Hearst 
papers, the Illustrated Daily News gave 
strong support to the school measures. 


Valuable editorial support came from the 
McClatchy Bee system: newspapers in Sac- 
rzmento, Modesto, and Fresno. 


Other chain groups which supported the 
school measures were the Ritter papers: the 
Long Beach Press Telegram and the San 
Jose Mercury-Herald and News. 


The Copley papers in Glendale, Burbank, 
Alhambra, San Pedro, Culver City, Venice, 
Redondo Beach, and including the San 
Diego Union Tribune, staunchly supported 
the school proposals. 


Other dailies to which gratitude should 
be expressed for their support include, the 
Alameda Times-Star, Anaheim Bulletin, 
Antioch Ledger, Burlingame Advance- 
Star, Colusa Sun-Herald, Corning Observer, 
Corona Independent, Cypress Daily News 
Post, Eureka Humboldt Times and Stand- 


ards, Fullerton News Tribune. 
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are devoted. 


and individuals in and out of the profession gave much in 
energy and intelligence to the cause to which all teachers 


The school proposals had a splendid press. In the neigh- 


borhood of 200 newspapers in the State editorially favored 
the proposals and most of the others devoted valuable 
space to news stories, both statewide and local, which set 
forth opinion and argument favoring the measures. | 


Lack of space forbids a listing of all of these newspapers 


Gilroy Evening Dispatch, Hanford Sen- 
tinel, Lodi News Sentinel, Monrovia News 
Post, Monterey Peninsula Herald, Napa 
Register, North Hollywood Valley Times, 
Oxnard Courier and Press, Palo Alto Times, 
Petaluma Argus Courier, Pittsburg Post 
Dispatch, Pomona Progress Bulletin, Red- 
ding Record-Searchlight, Redland Facts, 
Redwood City Tribune, Riverside Press and 
Enterprise, Sacramento Union, San Mateo 
Times, Santa Barbara News Press, Santa 
Maria Times, Santa Rosa Press Democrat, 
Stockton Record, Vallejo Times Herald, 
Visalia Times Delta, Whittier News, Wil- 


mington Press Journal, Willows Journal. 


In addition to the countless number of 
local organizations which worked for the 
passing of Propositions 2 and 24, 42 great 
statewide organizations also endorsed the 
proposals. 


These included American Association of 
University Women, American Veterans 
Committee, all of the railroad brotherhoods, 
California Association of Colored Women, 
the CIO, the California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, California Council of 
Architects, California Council of Dad's 
Clubs, California Farmers, Inc., Federation 
of Business and Professional; Women’s 
Clubs, Federation of Young Democrats, 
California League of Women Voters. 


here. Members of CTA may be assured, however, that 
letters of appreciation have gone to the publishers of all 
papers which supported the school proposals. 

It is, however, worthy of note that 54 daily newspapers 
in the State recommended favorable action on Proposition 
These included most all metropolitan dailies and all of 
the great daily chains of the State. 


California State Chamber of Commerce, 
California State Federation of Labor, Cali- 
fornia State Grange, California Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Commonwealth 
Club of California (Education Section), 
Democratic Party of California, Federation 
of Spiritual Churches, Independent Order 
of Redmen, Daughters of Pocahontas, Fed- 
eration for Practical Nurses Education, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, Native 
Daughters of the.Golden West, Society of 
the First Division, Sons of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, United Taxpayers, Inc., 
Veteran Voters Association of the U. S., 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Every member of the teaching profes- 
sion in California may well be proud of 
this wholesome and widespread confidence 
in education which these endorsements 
reveal. 

Let us accept them, however, without 
exultation but with becoming humility and 
as an inspiration to go forward and make 
our tasks in the education of children more 
effective day by day. 


Every effort has been made to credit 
major newspapers and organizations in 
California which supported Proposi- 
tion 2. However, if readers should note 
errors or omissions, the Journal should 
be notified in order that proper recog- 
nition may be published.—Ed. 


Question Rises In Court 


O clarify a definition of a teacher as a professional 

person, the board of directors of CTA recently directed 
that the association take a position in the Edward G. 
McGrath case filed in Sacramento county. The action, 
springing from a teacher's contention that he may not be 
required to “chaperone” student crowds at football games, 
was widely publicized. Through misinformation, the par- 
ticipation of CTA was misinterpreted and caused much 
confusion. 


To make perfectly clear the position of the association 
in this matter, the following documents are herewith 
reproduced: 


A Letter of Inquiry 
Gentlemen: 


I am enclosing the AFT Contra Costa Local Newsletter, Rich- 
mond, dated October 6, 1952. I refer you to the article entitled 
“McGrath Opposed by CTA.” May I have a statement from your 
office on the following: 


a. Are the statements in the article factual? 


If not, in what ways are they incomplete, inaccurate, or 
slanted? 


b. What justification is there for hiring or using a CTA 
attorney? 


I have been a member of the CTA since I came to California 
in 1944, and I am not a member of AFT. 


I expect to use your letter to justify CTA’s action. 


Very truly yours, 
Hiram D. Fry. 


AFT’s Critical Attitude 


Direct quotation from Page Two of Federation Newsletter of 
October 6, 1952 (referred to above). T. Wuesthepp is listed as 
editor: 

On September 23 the CTA tried to inject itself into the case as 
an amicus curiae in behalf of Superintendent Burkhardt. The 
judge refused to allow another lawyer, as the board and the 
superintendent were represented by two already. After lawyers 
Greene and Gray summed up their cases lawyer Stanton, repre- 
senting the CTA, again attempted to file briefs but was denied 
such action by the judge. On Tuesday, September 23, Mr. Ed Ross 
questioned the position taken by Stanton in opposing McGrath in 
the name of an “alleged” teachers’ organization. Mr. Ross is 
president of the Oakland Federation of Teachers. Here are Mr. 
Stanton’s reasons: 1. He was so instructed by the CTA. 2. The 
CTA believes McGrath had no right to bring the case to court. 
(Since when has a citizen no right to the use of the courts?—Ed.) 
3. The board’s statement that a teacher can be assigned any place, 
7 days a week, 24 hours a day, has been adhered to in “reason- 
ableness.” (NOTE: Maybe the CTA can justify its action. It seems 
to us, though, that hiring a lawyer to oppose a teacher in court 
is a fantastically indiscreet way to use teachers’ dues money. A 
teachers’ organization, the CTA????—Ed.) 
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Does A Teacher Receive A Professional 
Salary—Or A Daily Wage? 


By Arthur F. Corey, Executive Secretary 





Fy My Letter Outlines Our Views 
' Mr. Hiram D. Fry 

2636 Humphrey Avenue 

Richmond 2, California 


Dear Mr. Fry: 


I have your letter of October 7, 1959, 
addressed to the California Teacher 
Association, in which you request ou 
comments regarding the article in the 
issue of the Federation Newsletter of 
the Contra Costa Federation of Teach. 
ers Local No. 8666 for October 6, 1959, 
regarding the McGrath case. 


The statements made in this article 
are not factual. The California Teachers 
Association did not attempt to inject itself into the case “in 
behalf of Superintendent Burkhard.” 

By a resolution passed by the building representative 
council of the Sacramento City Teachers Association at a 
meeting on April 14, 1952, the California Teachers Associa- 
tion was requested to supply legal assistance as a friend 
of the court, to represent the teaching profession generally 
in connection with the McGrath case. 

Upon checking the pleadings in the case, our attorneys 
learned that Mr. McGrath was making the contention in his 
complaint that the hours of employment of teachers are 
governed by the Labor Code, Section 510 of which provides 
that eight hours of labor constitutes a day’s work unles 
otherwise provided in the contract of employment. 

Mr. McGrath, through his attorney, was also contending 
that teachers are not being paid for the days on which they 
do not teach, or in other words, that a teacher's salary 
not on an annual basis but is on a daily basis. 

In our opinion, these contentions are very dangerous 
from the standpoint of the teaching profession generally, 
since we believe that teachers are professional people and 
that their salaries and hours of employment should be fixed 
with due regard to their professional status, and not upon 
the same basis as those of a day laborer. We were advised 
by our attorneys that the contentions were not legally sound 
and we therefore requested one of them, Mr. Thomas £. 
Stanton, to appear at the trial of the case and request per 
mission of the court to present his views as a representative 
of the California Teachers Association and the Sacramento 
City Teachers Association. 

Mr. Stanton appeared at the trial on Tuesday, September 
23, and requested permission to appear as a friend of th 
court on behalf of the California Teachers Association and 
the Sacramento City Teachers Association. Insofar as the 
Sacramento City Teachers Association was concerned, his 
appearance was with the prior knowledge and approval of 
the responsible officers of that Association. He made cleat 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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HE teachers of our California 

schools will soon have available for 
their use the most powerful tool which 
education has ever been privileged to 
employ — educational television. As 
television stations, devoted exclusively 
to the education, health and welfare of 
the community they serve, become 
realities in the various sections of the 
state, the teacher will win a new ally 
in her task of educating our children 
to take their places as healthy, compe- 
tent and responsible citizens of our 
American democracy. 


Potent Educational Medium 


In the last analysis, education is 
carried on through communication. 
Television is a potent educational me- 
dium because it is the greatest device 
for mass communication yet invented 
by man. It combines all the strengths 
of other visual aids and adds to them 
the ability to bring actual events to the 
viewer at the moment they are occur- 
ting in the full vividness of their sight 
and sound. It can capture these events 
on film for future use. Through drama- 
tizations, it can recreate the past or 
project the viewer into a future he may 
never live to see. It can bring the 
world into the classroom and the class- 
toom into the home. It is capable of 
extending, to limits never before pos- 
sible, the potential influence of the 
school and the teacher. 

The Struggle for Educational Television 

This new tool has not been won for 
educational use without a vigorous 
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The Teachers New Ally 


struggle. Convinced that commercial 
television, with its traditional purposes 
and commitments, could not continue 
to serve a wide public audience and, at 
the same time, make adequate facilities 
available for education, far-seeing edu- 
cators fought vigorously for channels 
devoted exclusively to educational use. 
In April, 1952, this campaign culmi- 
nated in victory when the Federal 
Communications Commission reserved 
242 channels throughout the nation for 
educational television. Of these, Cali- 
fornia has been allotted eight. Many 
practical obstacles lie between the 
promise of these channels and the 
actual televising of programs. ‘A tele- 
vision station costs between $200,000 
and $300,000. Its operating cost may 
run $100,000 to $200,000 a year. Ways 
must be found to obtain the funds to 
erect these stations and to pay the cost 
of their operation. Aggressive efforts 
are now being made in many sections 
of the state to solve these problems. 
That some of these have already been 
successful augurs well for the ultimate 


Dr. Seidel is superintendent of 
schools of Alameda County and presi- 
dent of the Bay Area Television Asso- 
ciation. His association applied for 
VHF Channel 9 for the San Francisco- 
Oakland area. Capital outlay for the 
proposed station for educational tele- 
vision, for which financing has not 
yet been completed, is estimated at 
$200,000. 


By VAUGHN D. SEIDEL 


solution of the financing problems in 
other areas. 


The Real Problem 

While the financial problem is seri- 
ous, a more important one faces edu- 
cators: how can this new medium 
(when available) be used most effec- 
tively to promote and improve the 
educational process? After all, televi- 
sion is only a tool. By itself, it cannot 
create programs. Only human beings 
can do that. The quality of educational 
television programs will be in direct 
proportion to the ingenuity, imagina- 
tion and skill of the administrators, 
supervisors and teachers who create 
them. This means that those of us who 
are in the field of education must begin 
thinking now about the best ways to 
use our powerful new ally. It means, 
too, that research should be initiated 
or stepped up so that we shall have 
sound foundations on which to build 
our program. Educational television 
presents us with an unique opportunity 
and a challenge. 

Many avenues for exploration imme- 
diately spring to mind, but I should 
like to discuss briefly here thiee areas 
which seem to me to be of especial 
interest and importance to teachers. 
These are: teacher education, parent 
education, and the development of 
constructive entertainment programs 
for children during out-of-school hours. 


Teacher Education 
Only the teacher who keeps abreast 
of the rapid developments in the field 
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of education can be fully effective as an 
instructor of the young. The education 
of teachers never ceases. Professional 
reading, extension courses, classroom 
work at schools of education and col- 
leges and universities, institutes and 
other forms of in-service training are 
recurrent items on the agenda of most 
teachers. These are time-consuming 
and expensive for the teacher and, 
often, for the school system. They 
mean the sacrifice of time which the 
teacher might be devoting to other 
interests or to recreation. 


Educational television can help the 
teacher develop her knowledge, under- 
standing and skill on a broader front 
without increasing her expenditure of 
time and energy. 

Courses in education and teaching 
techniques can be prepared and offered 
through television by leading colleges 
and universities. Teachers can “take” 
these courses without leaving their own 
homes. The subject matter can be 
presented by recognized authorities. 
Through carefully prepared syllabi, the 
student can follow the course of the 
presentation. Required and _ supple- 
mental reading can be done in the 
nearest convenient library. And exami- 
nations, if required, can be taken by 
going to designated centers. 
ments already conducted in 
of “home” education show that the 
achievement of the student, as meas- 
ured by earned grades, compares most 


Experi- 
this type 


READ UP ON TV 














More than $4,000 per week of 
radio and television time is being 
donated this year as a public serv- 
ice to the Southern Section of the 
California Teachers Association 
by Los Angeles radio-television 
stations. Ten television and two 
radio programs are being pre- 
sented each week by CTA-SS in 
cooperation with the public 
schools. The programs are de- 
signed to inform the public about 
various phases of curriculum and 
other school activities. The fol- 
lowing is the present schedule of 
programs according to Arnold 
Pike, Radio TV Coordinator for 
CTA-SS: 


“Playcrafters Club”—-KTLA—Ch. 5 
Monday to Friday ((daily)——5 p.m.. 
CTA-SS program in cooperation with 
public wloate and recreation depart- 
ments, designed to teach youngsters how 
to use their leisure time. Children art 

and craft demonstrations. 


favorably with that of other students 
taking the same course in the classroom 
of the university. 


Tool to Learning 

As significant new developments oc- 
cur in the field of education, they can 
be presented by those responsible for 


Potency of educational TV has been discussed in numerous teacher 
journals in recent months. In addition two pamphlets are now available 
to those who wish to know more about plans for use of this medium in 


the schools. 


“Television in Our Schools” by Franklin Dunham is Bulletin 1925, No. 
16, published by Federal Security Agency. 40 pp., 15c, Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25 D.C. It discusses television’s 
role in education, what schools and colleges can do with it, current uses, 


and the expanding role. 


Periodic news reports and bulletins are published by Joint Committee 


on Educational Television, representing all education and set up under 
a grant of the Ford Foundation. This committee provides help for schools 
and colleges now preparing to acquire their own television facilities. 
Address is 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington 5, D.C. 
American Council on Education, same address as JCET, has just 
published “ Television in Education,” a 40 page summary report from 
the proceedings of the Educational Television Programs Institute held 


at Pennsylvania State College last April. 


It outlines the challenges, 


describes the assets, opportunities, and by-products of educational tele- 
vision, and suggests action at the local level. “A Television Policy for 
Education,” complete proceedings of the Institute, will be published 


this winter. 





Southern Section Has Active Program 







“Al Jarvis Show”—KECA-TV—Ch,. 7 
Friday —4:30 p.m. Teacher-student 
demonstrations on three R’s and other 
subjects. 

“Campus Farmers”—KECA-TV— 

Ch. 7 


Saturday —- 3:00 p.m. Teachers and 
students in school agriculture demon- 
strations. 


“Learning °52”—KNXT—Ch. 2 


Saturday — 4:30 p.m. Administrators, 
teachers, students demonstrate school 
activities. 


“How Does It Work?”--KTTV— 
Ch. 


Saturday — 4:45 p.m. A new educa- 
tional program designed to show how 
science is taught in public schools, 
Teachers and students in demonstrations 
on biology, chemistry, physics, life scj- 
ence, etc. 


“Who Knows This?”—KLAC-TV— 


Ch. 13 


Saturday — 6:30 p.m. Program features 
a curriculum quiz with secondary stu- 


dents. 
RADIO 
“Report Card”—KFWB—980 on dial 


Sunday —-6:15 p.m. Teachers, admin- 
isators and students explain school cur- 
riculum and other activities. 


“Who Knows This?”—KLAC—570 
on dial 
Sunday —- 9:30 p.m. 
































them to a large audience through the 





medium of television. In this way, 
published reports in professional jour 
nals can be supplemented and made 
more vivid and interesting. Similarly, 
television offers a superb medium for 
teaching demonstrations or scientific 
experiments. 

Teachers’ institutes can also be given 
new dimensions. Instead of holding 
institutes at a central location to which 
teachers must come for a _ period of 
days, the proceedings can be televised 
throughout not only one school system 
but many. Teachers can meet in their 
own schools amid familiar surroun¢- 
ings and there see and hear the speakers 
on the institute program. By combining 
institutes in several school systems, 
better speakers can be secured at les 
unit cost. In the not distant future, 
two-way television will be possible s0 
that members of the audience can be 
seen as they address questions to the 
speaker, thus making possible that free 
interplay between the leader and the 
audience which is so essential to illumi 
nating discussion. When transcontinet 
tal facilities are available, it will be 
possible to hold nationwide institutes, 
or conventions, with audiences and 
speakers congregated in many cities 
but linked together by coaxial cable 
or microwave relays so that all may sé 
what is occurring and hear what i 
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being said in any of the originating 
centers. 
Parent Education 


One of the most baffling problems 
which has faced those of us in educa- 
tion has been the establishment of 
closer relationships with the parents of 
the children in our schools. True edu- 
cation involves a close partnership 
between teacher and parents. The 
efforts of each child should be directed 
into common channels, reinforcing each 
other toward a mutual goal — the well- 
rounded development of the child. 


Much as teachers would like to visit 
the home of each child in their classes, 
limitations of time and energy make 
this impossible. At best, a teacher can 
come to know only a few parents. Yet, 
through educational television, the close 
relationship which is the ideal can be 
brought closer to reality. 

A series of programs could be 
designed, for instance, to show how 
essential cooperation between school 
and home is to the successful accom- 
plshment of the educational mission. 


tial link, whose absence has been long 
felt by teachers and administrators, 
between home and school may-thus be 
forged. Teacher and parent can enter 
into a new partnership through the 
medium of educational television. 


Constructive Entertainment 


Perhaps the most difficult and hence 
the most challenging problem facing us 
is the development of constructive tele- 
vision programs designed to wean 
children and adolescents away from the 
blood and thunder programs which, 
today, constitute such a large percent- 
age of the so-called entertainment pro- 
grams offered by commercial radio and 
television. How much harm these are 
doing is debatable. Their immediate 
effect on children is, however, a matter 
of record. 

A survey conducted among 478 grade 
school children in the Hayward area by 
Lloyd F. Scott showed that 85 per cent 
of them watched television during the 
week, only 15 per cent restricting their 
viewing to weekends. On the average, 
the children’s eyes were glued to the 


We must not neglect the potential influence of 


television as an educational instrument 


Interest can be aroused in the problems 
which are common to home and school. 
Parents can be shown what is being 
done in the school room and why. This 
could lead to a more sympathetic 
understanding on the part of parents 
toward the work which the school is 
doing. 

Other programs dealing with such 
subjects as good study habits, the 
necessity for rest and recreation, the 
ways in which parents can supplement 
the lessons being taught in school, 
symptoms of emotional and psychologi- 
cal maladjustment, can be designed and 
presented in an interesting manner with 
due regard for the various aspects of 
these problems at different age levels. 
It is just as important for the parents 
to know and understand the matter of 
child growth and development as it is 
for the teacher. 

Through the good offices of the PTA, 
Dads’ Clubs and other organizations, 
listening and viewing these programs 
can be encouraged. Through their con- 
structive criticism and evaluation, the 
program can be improved, thus attract- 
ing additional audiences. 

Gradually, by means of presentations 
of this kind, the general public can be 
made more aware of the aims and tech- 
niques of modern education. An essen- 
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screen on an average of five nights a 
week for a total of nearly 16 hours. 
Most did not have adult direction in 
the selection of programs. 

Television was found to be a stronger 
learning tool than radio and had a 
strong influence on children’s attitudes. 
Through a series of carefully worded 
questions, Scott found that a majority 
of the children (56 per cent) believed 
that cowboys on ranches still have big 
fights and catch outlaws. 43 per cent 
thought that the sheriff was usually a 
dishonest man on television programs, 
and twelve per cent believed that 
sheriffs in real life are dishonest. 
70 per cent gained the impression that 
outlaws were usually mistreated in some 
manner and 57 per cent felt that 
criminals in big cities were usually 
treated badly. 78 per cent felt that it 
was all right for the Lone Ranger or 
Hopalong Cassidy to beat up outlaws 
to make them confess and 20 per 
cent thought that we beat up crimi- 
nals in real life for the same purpose. 
When asked if they thought it was per- 
missible for the hero to be dishonest to 
help trick the outlaw, 82 per cent said 
yes and 60 per cent felt that our police 
were justified in being dishonest in a 
good cause. 34 per cent believed that 
outlaws were smart and 33 per cent 


agreed that criminals were smart, too. 


Potent Values 

These findings are one indication of 
the potency of television in forming 
social attitudes and value judgments. 
They lead one to wonder whether one 
half-hour of a current program may not 
undo a year’s careful work by the 
teacher. 

It is not enough to rail against the 
fare being offered today to our young- 
sters. We must take positive action. 
And one course which educational 
television offers us is the creation of an 
adequate substitute which must be 
entertaining and at the same time build 
the same value judgments which we 
are trying to teach in schools. “Goody- 
goody” programs will not do as long 
as a popular program waits upon the 
twist of a dial. The entertainment we 
devise must be more entertaining, bet- 
ter directed, and better acted than the 
current blood and thunder types and 
must seize the attention of the child 
and hold it on its own merits. 

Here is as difficult a problem as has 
ever faced the teacher and educator. 
We shall need creative skill, imagina- 
tion and supreme ingenuity to solve it. 
Yet it must be solved if television is to 
reinforce and strengthen the program 
to which we, as educators, have dedi- 
cated our lives. The educational tele- 
vision station will provide us with the 
technical facility — with* the tool — to 
provide constructive, value building 
programs, into every home in the com- 
munity. Whether those programs will 
be watched by children in preference 
to others will depend upon their enter- 
tainment value. And their entertain- 
ment value will depend upon those 
who create them. 


Challenge Hurled 

Educational television is already a 
reality in the east and will soon be a 
reality in many sections of California. 
It is a powerful medium for good or 
evil. It is a strong ally for the teacher 
and a potent tool for education. To 
use it wisely, to use it effectively, to 
use it so that it will be accepted on its 
merits is our problem. It can be a 
friend or foe, as good or as bad as we 
make it. 

We have proved, in America, what a 
truly free system of education can do. 
Now we face a new challenge. We 
shall meet it with the same resourceful- 
ness and imagination which have 
helped us solve the problem of mass 
education in a way never before 
achieved by any other nation or society. 













































































HEN California observes its birth- 

day, there are many accomplish- 
ments that it can contemplate; but, as 
citizens thumb back through the pages 
of state history, they will be dismayed 
by the undignified and weak beginnings 
of education. The species of educa- 
tion tree that was planted under Spain 
was straggly indeed! Then schools 
merely crept along under Mexico and 
hardly noted the brief period when 
California was a “republic.” They 
gained impetus when the Americans 
arrived, virtually disappeared during 
the Gold Rush in 1849, and finally 
began to develop on a major scale after 
California was admitted to statehood 
in 1850. 


Early Indifference 


Although Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo 
is credited with the discovery of Cali- 
fornia on behalf of Spain because of 
his voyage up the coast in 1542, no 
permanent settlements were established 
until San Diego Mission was founded 
by Franciscans in 1769. Failure of 
Californians to establish schools during 
the Spanish regime can be attributed 
to three basic factors: 

(1) Obvious, lack of facilities 

teaching personnel. 

(2) Vehement opposition to educa- 
tion by the Franciscan mission- 
aries, who even went so far as to 
burn books of a “free-thinking 
kind” that now and then were 
smuggled in. 

(3) Indifference of the native and 
Spanish population to education. 

An unsuccessful effort was made by 
King Carlos IV in 1793 to open schools 
for the study of the Spanish language, 
and Gov. Don Diego de Borica in 
1794 made the first real attempts to 
encourage education in California. 
Among other acts, he ordered that a 
school be founded in San Jose. It was 
opened in December and continued 
two years, after which there was no 
school there until 1811. Monterey had 
its first school in 1796, but the next 
was not established until 1818. Other 
settlements that initiated schools for 
short periods during the Spanish regime 
were San Francisco, 1796-97; and San 
Diego and Santa Barbara, in the 1790s. 


and 


First Teacher 


Guinn states that San Jose’s pioneer 
teacher was Manual de Vargas, a re- 





















































By JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 


tired sergeant of infantry. His school 
was opened in a public granary. In 
1795 de Vargas was lured to San Diego 
by an offer of $250 per year to open a 
school. Jose Manuel Toca, a gamute or 
ship boy, disembarked at Santa Barbara 
in the same year to teach school for 
$125 annually. 


After Governor Borrica’s resignation 
in 1800, interest in education lapsed 
completely under Governor Sola’s ap- 
pointment in 1814. The new adminis- 
trator also made an effort to establish 
public schools. The first one in Los 
Angeles was founded in 1817 with 
Maximo Pina, an invalid soldier, as 
school master. He received $140 an- 
nually for his services. Pina’s school 
was the only one in Los Angeles under 
the Spanish flag. 


Strong Discipline 


Historians note that the early “insti- 
tutions of learning” in California, held 
in granaries, or “other outhouses,” 
were ruled by military despots who 
could impart only some knowledge of 
reading, writing, and the Christian 
doctrine. Since the _ soldier-teachers 
considered the rod inadequate, disci- 
pline was enforced with a cat-o’-nine- 
tails. 


Despite the lack of formal education, 
however, Hunt states that 


Mr. Harrington, coordinator of men’s 
activities at Los Angeles City College, 
is a free-lance writer and copy-desk 
and makeup man for the Los Angeles 
Times. He wrote this historical article 
as a term paper for a class at UCLA, 
converted it for the Journal. 


The people of California did not 
seem uncultured, an advantage which 
they owed to their Latin grace of 
speech and manner, and especially to 
their universal talent for music, both 
for voice and instrument. 


Under Mexico 


Following the withdrawal of Spain, 
Mexico ruled California from 1822 u- 
til the capitulation to the United States 
in 1848. In the face of opposition from 
the missionaries, Governor Echeandia 
enthusiastically attempted to support 
education. Then through Goveror 
Micheltorena’s efforts schools were es- 
tablished in the principal towns and a 
guarantee of $500 from the territorial 
funds was promised to each school. A 
decree issued May 1, 1844, might be 
considered as California’s “first educa- 
tion code” and consisted of ten articles 
which prescribed what should be taught 
in the schools, school hours, school age 
of the pupils, and other regulations. 
Funds were soon exhausted, however, 
and Micheltorena’s attempt to introduce 
education also failed. 


About fifty-five schools, most of 
which might be classfied as elementary, 
existed at one time or another in eleven 
California settlements between 17% 
and 1846. Leading Spanish and Spar- 
ish-American families sent their sons 
elsewhere, including Honolulu, Val- 
paraiso, and Paris. 


Higher Education 


Probably the first effort to introduce 
higher education in California can be 
credited to W. E. P. Hartnell, a 
Englishman who had married into 4 
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Spanish family. In 1834 he established 
a private institution at Monterey called 
F] Colegio de San Jose. Hartnell had 
two assistants, and the charge for tui- 
tion and board was $200 a year per 
student. The school lasted two years. 
Second of the “colleges” in California 
was the College of Our Lady of Refuge, 
dedicated in 1844 by the order of 
Bishop Diego. The institution func- 
tioned, if somewhat precariously, until 
about 1880. 


Under Bear Flag 


Four weeks after President James 
K. Polk announced that a “state of 
war” existed between the United States 
and Mexico, a group of American set- 
tlers captured the Mexican garrison in 
Sonoma. Thus it was that in 1846 the 
“California Republic” was declared, but 
this brief historical interlude ended 
only a few weeks after it had begun 
when the United States formally took 
possession of California. Hostilities be- 
tween the Californians and the Ameri- 
cans did not end for some time, how- 
ever. The treaty by which California 
officially became a part of the U. S. 
was not signed until 1848. 

Historians observe that during the 
“war” between Mexico and the United 
States all schools were closed. A new 
impetus to education through American 
immigration occurred afterward, how- 
ever, which was to initiate the founda- 
tions of present-day education in Cali- 
fornia. 


Under the United States 


First school to be established in the 
territory of California after it was ac- 
quired by the United States was 
founded by Mrs. Olive Mann Isbell on 
the Santa Clara Mission grounds in 
1846. It functioned for two months 
with an enrollment of 25 pupils, after 
which Mrs. Mann moved to Monterey 
and temporarily operated a_ school 
there, which was opened in 1847. 


A private school conducted by Wil- 
liam Marston was started in San Fran- 
cisco in 1847. Like the ones taught by 
Mrs. Isbell, it was for the primary 
grades. The first public school in San 
Francisco was opened in 1848. Taught 
by Thomas Douglas, it offered reading, 
writing, spelling and defining, and 


geography for $5 per semester. Other 
subjects required additional fees. Nei- 
ther the private nor public school in 
San Francisco survived the gold rush. 
The teachers in both instances left to 
look for their fortunes. 
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Constitutional Note 


Although a few other schools were 
operated in California during the gen- 
eral period 1847-50, the groundwork 
of the public school system in the state 
was laid during the Constitutional con- 
vention held in Monterey in 1849. 
Article IX of the Constitution included 
the following: 


(1) Provision for election of a state 
superintendent of public instruction, to 


Roy Cloud’s Book 
Is Recommended 


This account of painfully slow 
development of education in Cali- 
fornia is a fitting preface to study 
of Roy W. Cloud’s “Education in 
California,” which was published 
last month by Stanford University 
Press. Announcement of the 


Cloud book was contained in the 
November edition of the Journal. 
Orders at $6.18 per copy are be- 
ing accepted by California Teach- 


ers Association. Early reviews 
indicate that the volume written 
by the late Secretary Emeritus of 
CTA will provide a fitting back- 
ground of understanding for those 
educational leaders who seek 
progress in our schools. 





hold office for three years. 

(2) Commitment by the legislature 
to encourage “by all suitable means the 
promotion of intellectual, scientific, 
moral, and agricultural improvement.” 

(3) Establishing a system of “com- 
mon schools” which were to be open at 
least three months in every year. 

(4) Provision for establishing a state 
university. 


While it is true that most classrooms 
were deserted by teachers at this time 
because of the discovery of gold, a few 
were maintained by clergymen; and in 
1849 Mr. and Mrs. John C. Pelton 
opened a school in San Francisco that 
was taken over by the city in 1850. It 
has been regarded not only as the first 
free public school in San Francisco but 
also in California. Because of the gold 
fever, the Peltons received $500 a 
month for conducting the school, which 
was maintained by them for two years. 
In September, 1851, San Francisco 
acquired both a city superintendent of 
schools and a board of education. 


Nevins Arrives 


An important educational leader in 








California was Col. Thomas J. Nevins, 
who arrived in San Francisco in 1850 
and was an organizer of the “Religious 
and School Society,” a group interested 
in promoting education. He was in- 
strumental in establishing two Sunday 
schools and two week-day schools and 
led in other educational projects. 


An institution advertised as a “high 
school” was opened by Rev. F. E. Pre- 
vaux, a Baptist minister, during 1850 
in San Francisco. Also referred to as 
an “academy,” it was the first reported 
secondary school in California; an edi- 
torial in The Pacific for September 5, 
1851, comments that it was successful. 


Slow Progress 


The first California State School Re- 
port, dated 1851, verifies that the task 
of establishing a school system in Cali- 
fornia was extremely slow: 


No. of 
County Children No. of Schools 


| nen 50 None 

Calaveras ...... 100 None 

ae 75 None 

El Dorado ...... 100 None 

Contra Costa .400 None 

Marin ............60 A mission school 
Mariposa ........ 100 None 

Mendocino .... 70 A school of 20 
Monterey ...... 500 Two schools of 40 each 
San Juan ........ 170 None 


San Joaquin....250 
Sacramento ....400 


Santa Cruz ....200 
Santa Clara ....300 


Two schools, both at Stockton 
Two primary, one academy, 
one high school (all private) 
Two schools, with a total of 
60 pupils 
Two schools, one with 90 
and the other with 60 
Although this report was not com- 
plete, it indicated that the provisions 
of California’s forward-looking Consti- 
tution that were formulated in 1849 


had virtually no effect as yet. 


In restrospect, it will be noted that 
the beginnings of the California schools 
in the American Period were in San 
Francisco. Although McGroarty reports 
that there were no schools in Los An- 
geles before the first school ordinance 
in 1851, Ferrier states that a school was 
taught by Dr. William B. Osborn under 
American military auspices in 1847. But 
it did not outlive the rush to the gold 
fields. The census for Los Angeles in 
1850 lists one teacher and one school 
master, which indicates there was a 
spark of education in the southern 
community even though it lagged be- 
hind San Francisco. 


Heritage Helped 


When eductaion in California is 
viewed today, observers find it hard to 
believe that more than four centuries 
passed after Cabrillo’s visit before the 
roots of present-day schools first took 
hold. Virtually no progress was re- 


(Continued on Page 12) 












Progress 


By KENNETH R. BROWN 


HE present 1952-53 school year will see another notch 
gained in the gradual improvement of teachers’ salaries 
toward levels of professional recognition. It appears from 
advance inquiry about salary increases for the current year, 
reported in Tables 1 and 2, that a general gain of some- 
thing over $300 should be reported in the annual salary 
survey of the State Department of Education Bureau of 
Educational Research. The data from the CTA annual 
salary raise survey would indicate that the median salary 
for all teachers may turn out to be near the $4,300 mark. 
Tables 1 and 2 contain the data by which this judgment 
is reached. 


Table 1 


Teacher Annual Salary Raises, 1952-53: Districts 
With Schedules 


Under $50 $75 $100 $150 $200 $250 $300 $400 | 
$50 $74 $89 $149 $199 $249 $299 $399 $499 $500+ Total 


1. Schedule 

Revision .... 0 0 1 3 10 20 15 (58) 33 a7 159 
2. Extra 

Increment.... 1 0 0 1 0 4 (0) 3 2 1 12 
3. Automatic 

Escalator .... 0 0 0 0 0 3 2 (6) 3 1 15 
4. Flat Across 

Board ........ . 0 0 0 4 3 15 4 (33) 14 3 80 
5. Percentage .. 0 0 0 0 2 3 3 (5) 2 2 17 
6. Variable 

Bonus .......... 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 (2) 0 1 5 
7. Extra Pay 

Extra Work 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3) 0 0 3 

TOTAL, ...... 1 0 1 10 17 46 25 (110) 54 27 291 


toward professional teaching Sa lar 1es 


present year. These break down into monthly incomes (2 
months) of $337.50, $404.17, and $450. Half of the incomes 
would be less than these amounts, half would be more. 


The range of scheduled minimums and maximums will 
be from $3,000 to over $8,000 in rare instances for regular 
certificated teachers. It will not be possible to indicate 
how many will actually be paid over $7,000, if any, until 
the appearance of the annual salary report. Last year 818, 
or 1.27 per cent of full-time classroom teachers received 
$6,000 or more, two-thirds of them in one district of the 
state. At the other end of the scale, 1070 teachers received 
less than $3,000 in salary, 1,038 of them in elementary 
schools. The majority of these were probably emergency 
teachers. 

This year’s district schedule minimums will tend to fall 
in the $3,300 bracket. There will be a few instances of 
$4,000 plus minimums. When the elementary district cate- 
gory is separated, the likely minimum salary bracket will 
be $34-3600 in unified and secondary districts. Tables 3 
and 4 offer the tabulation of new minimums and maximums. 


Table 3 


Data on 1952-53 New Salary Schedule Minimums 


Under 3000 3200 3400 3600 3800 4000 4200 4400 4600 
$3000 3199 3399 3599 3799 3999 4199 4399 4599 4799 Total 


18 67 (88) 66 39 3 3 _ 1 0 285 

















* ( ) Approximate median bracket. 


Table 2 
Teacher Annual Salary Raises, 1952-53: Districts 
Without Schedules 


Under $50 $75 $100 $150 $200 $250 $300 $400 
$50 $74 $99 $149 $199 $249 $299 $399 $499 $5004 Total 








1. Schedule 





Revision .... 0 0 0 0 2 1 (1) 2 0 1 7 
2. Extra 

Increment... 0 0 0 0 1 1 04) 0 1 1 4 
3. Automatic 

Escalator .... 0 0 0 0 1 0 (1) 1 0 0 3 
4. Flat Across 

Board .......... 0 0 0 1 7 6 (14) 11 3 44 
5. Percentage .. 0 0 0 0 1 00 0 1 0 0 2 
6. Variable 

Bonus .......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 (2) 0 0 2 
7. Extra Pay 

Extra Work 0 0 0 0 0 0 i Ori 0 0 = 
8. Not Spec..... 0 1 3 2() 2 4 0 0 12 

TOTAL 3 9 11 


11 (25) 12 5 76 


The nature of the survey does not allow for estimates 
by school levels separately, but if the median salaries of 
1951-52 for each level is raised by some $325 then we may 
anticipate salary medians of nearly $4,050 for elementary, 
$4,850 for high school and $5,400 for junior college for the 
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Table 4 
Data on 1952-53 New Salary Schedule Maximums 


Under 3400 3700 4000 4300 4600 4900 5200. 5500 5800 6100 
$3400 3699 3999 4299 4599 4899 5199 5499 5799 6(99 6499 6500+ Total 


0 4 14 26 8=—.26 








57 (44) 37 23 24 ~= 15 9 279 





What have these data to do with our professional salary 
goals? We are generally within one-step striking distance 
of the $3,600 minimum salary goal. It should be possible 
to report for 1953-54 a general tendency toward $3,600 
salary minimums in districts of all types. We may hope for 
this achievement as a result of some increase in the 1953 
legislated minimum salary, perhaps to $3,400. The passage 
of Proposition No. 2 should make it possible for virtually 
all districts to reach $3,500-3,600 minimum salaries. 





Dr. Brown is assistant director of research, CTA. He prepared 
the survey above without reference to Proposition 2, which will 
not be effective until next July. He was unable to complete 
school finance data in time for this edition but will appear in 
Research Bulletin No. 51. 
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Maximum salaries, as heretofore, will be determined by 
cal salary discussions and financial ability. The actual 
payments of salaries beyond the $6,500 level will probably 
occur in relatively able districts for staff members with 
maximum experience and preparation. Further, under 
present salary policies this tendency will be concentrated 
in secondary levels. 

Should the anticipated $4,300 teacher median of 1952-53 
tun out to be a close estimate, even then to achieve an 
overall $5,000 salary average for the profession will require 
q substantial salary raise at all levels. Table 5 indicates 
what in general might have been required for teachers in 
1951-52 to produce an education profession salary level at 
$5,000. This artificial distribution of teacher salaries, which 
js not to be construed as a particular recommendation, 
allows for an additional $200 to cover administrative salary 
differentials, taking the profession as a whole to $5,000. 





Table 5 
Possible Distribution of Teachers’ Salaries 
to Approach Professional Level 
~~ 40,000 elementary teachers at...............-$4,600 
21.600 high school teachers at................ 5,100 
2,800 junior college teachers at............. 5.500 
64.400 $4,806 








Another interesting table which indicates the slowness of 
progress toward salary recognition of the education pro- 
fession is the state-wide per-pupil expenditure data on 
instructional salaries (Budget 2a) adjusted for changes in 
the national BLS Index school-year average. 

Table 6 would tend to, demonstrate that very 
little change has occurred in salary expenditure policy for 
the teaching profession in the last sixteen years in spite of 
the great increases in total school expenditures. In general 
terms we have not much more than kept pace with the 
cost-of-living, nor would this conclusion stand up under the 


Table 6 


Per Pupil Expenditures from School District General Fund, Budget 2a, 
Adjusted for Changes in School-Year BLS Index Average 











refinements of taking into account the impact of taxation 
on teaching incomes. In other words, salary recognition for 
teaching as a profession is just about the same place it was 
before World War II. This circumstance may be placed 
for comparison beside the circumstances of other employed 
groups in the economy, who have made material salary 
progress since the 1930's. 


These general data serve to reinforce the goal statement 
of $3,600 to $8,000 as being not unrealistic nor irresponsible. 
An education profession income level of $5,000 would re- 
quire a much larger adjustment in salary policy than has 
occurred since the 1935-39 period. An overall study on the 
part of citizens generally as to the “worth” of educational 
service is called for. This policy should prevail in contrast 
to the “labor market” viewpoint expressed in the anti- 
Proposition No. 2 literature as “surely society is not obli- 
gated to pay teachers more than is necessary to bring forth 
the quantity and quality of teaching services desired at the 
price required.” The statement fortunately includes some 
recognition of quality of service desired, or it would express 
an altogether contemptible position toward education. It is 
precisely this “quality of service desired” in education which 
in turn should be recognized with professional rewards. 

Other tendencies brought to light in the salary raise 
survey” can be seen when the overall data is broken down 
by district organization and nature of salary raises. In gen- 
eral the amount of the raise this year has not been highly 
affected by the type of raise given or the means by which 
it was determined. Whether it was schedule revision, flat 
bonus, percentage increase, or automatic escalator change, 
the tendency toward the $300-400 raise was present. The 
one procedure which seemed to fall short of this tendency 
was the “added increments” procedure. This could be readily 
guessed at, for salary increments of $150 or larger are not 
common, so that to achieve a salary raise of $300 or more 
would require added increments in such number as to upset 
pretty seriously the salary schedule structure. 


Salary raise policy has tended to be rather similar in 
districts with formal schedules and 
without, as groups. The non-schedule 
districts tended to raise salaries between 
$300-400, just as did the schedule 
=. group. There were slightly more varia- 
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August 1935- of $1in Gen.Fund Adj. Gen.Fund Adj. © Gen.Fund = Adj. = Gen. Fund ~— Adj. the increases were examined by grade 
School 1939 1935-39 Expend. for Expend. for Expend. for Expend. for organization, but the much smaller 
Year 100.00 Dollars on 2a Col. 3 on 2a Col. 3 on 2a Col. 3 on 2a Col. 3 : 
= $= number of returns from this group 
1935-36... 98.5 $1.015 $ 66.90 $ 67.90 $101.81 $103.34 $121.88 $123.71 $ 80.89 $82.10 made this variation quite likel 
1986-37. 101.5  .985 67.03 66.02 104.73 103.16 130.77 128.81 82.50 981.10 q y to 
1987-38... 101.9 =—981 69.75 = 8.42 «107.93 105.88 112.62 110.48 85.66 84.03 happen. As would be supposed, the 
1938-89... 99.4 «1.006 §=s 70.98 «= 71.41 «106.94 107.58 118.87 119.58 86.75 87.27 ; 
1939-40. 100.1 «= 1999S 72.15 = 72.07 «11.06 ='110.95 120.07 119.95 89.31 89.22 across-the-board bonus dominated the 
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IM445..000 «127.5784 81.81 64.14 «140.65 110.27 157.65 123.60 103.70 81.30 for secondary raises to be larger than 
IM5-46..00 «132.8 © 6756 = 88.01 «= 66.54 «142.49 107.72 146.79 110.27 108.21 981.82 elementary raises. Table 7 breaks down 
1946-47. 154.2 649 92.36 59.94 148.74 96.53 121.138 78.61 112.61 73.08 eal aeathisidiinianl 
aa x . 168.5 .593 115.94 68.75 176.22 104.50 153.96 91.30 137.63 81.61 y type of school organization the raises 
49... 170.6 .586 124.21 72.79 190.40 111.57 166.65 97.66 149.34 87.51 a . ; 
1949-50. «469,83 1591 «130-14 76.91 193.53 114.38 177.69 105.01 154.69 91.42 Teported in the survey. With rare 
1950-51... 181.8 550 134.02 73.71 203.29 «111.81 209.11 115.01 161.47 88.81 ©XCePtion the central tendency is for 
1951-52. 189.8  .527 143.50* 75.62 217.00* 114.36 226.00* 119.10 172.00* 90.64 the amount of the raise to fall in the 
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Columns 4, 6, 8, 10 from Bulletin No. 13, Aug. ’52, California Taxpayers Association. 


Column 2, NEA Research Division calculation. 


For administrative personnel at the 





——s 


*The data and summary will appear in November as a CTA ResearchBulletin. 
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es —._ superintendency level the general ten- 
dency was for raises between $400-600. 








































































Actual raises for assistant superintendents were common 
in the next bracket lower, at $300-500. Raises of principals 
and vice-principals are reported in Table 8. As a group 
these administrators tended to receive $300-500 increases. 
The principals will tend more toward the top end of the 
bracket, the vice-principals toward the lower end. 





Table 7 
Teacher Raises, Scheduled and Non-Scheduled 

Under 50 75 100 150 200 250 300 400 Total 
50 74 99 149 199 249 299 399 499 500+ Total 
Elementary ...... 1 0@ 8 8&8 6 8 St CR) Bt 7 206 
High School... 0 0 0 7 #4 #13 9 (28) 16 3 80 
Junior College. 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 @) 2 4 
Unified ............ ’ 6 @-68'¢§ 4 32 3 2 30 
Elem. & HS..0 © 0 © 1 4 #1 (5) 3 2 16 
ue 8 6 § § 5 Oe 4 SG 9 
1 1 18 27 59 $5 (125) 58 26 345 

Table 8 


Certain Administrative Salary Raises, 1952-53 


Under 100 200 300 400 506 700 1000 1400 
100 300 400 500 606 800 1100 1500 2000 2000+ Total 


Principals ...... 1 20 41 23 (30) 32 = 16 5 0 1 169 
Vice-Prin. .... 1 17 23 (26) 10 10 4 0 1 0 92 





Table 9 offers data on non-certificated personnel salary 
raises. The general tendency appeared to be to raise such 
employees by amounts between $200 and $250 for the year. 
Both the salary schedule revision and bonus raise appeared 
to achieve this result. 





Table 9 
Non-Certificated Annual Salary Raises, 1952-53 
Under 50 75 100 150 200 250 300 400 Total 
50 74 99 149 199 249 299 399 499 500+ Total 
Office Staff .... 4 1 3 33 19 (59) 2 53 6 9 ~~ 213 
Operation & 
Maintenance.. 4 3 4 34 36 (59) 26 56 12 4 238 








EARLY CALIF. SCHOOLS... 

(Continued from Page 9) 
corded under the Spanish and Mexican 
flags, despite the earnest interest of 
several governors, and the days of the 
Bear Flag and of war between the 
U. S. and Mexico brought education to 
a complete standstill. This same paral- 
ysis was widespread during much of 
the Gold Rush, but if it had not been 
for the educational heritage imported 
by the American fortune-seekers and 
merchants development would have 
been even further delayed. 

Education in California before 1850 
indeed gave little indication of the great 
public and private schools that were to 
be founded and which, in many re- 
spects, were to set an example for the 
nation. 


CARLSON DIES 

Walter A. Carlson, 56, superintendent of 
schools of Nevada County, died September 
22 of a heart attack. A native of Arcata, 
Humboldt County, he taught in Northern 
California, served in World War I, became 
county superintendent in 1937. He had 
been reelected four terms, endeared himself 
to thousands for his gentle wisdom. He 
was succeeded by the appointment of Gene- 
vieve Kent. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
“Building Friends for 


Keeping Them” is the latest publication of 
the National School Service Institute, 27 
East Monroe St., Chicago 3. An answer to 
frequent questions at teacher workshops, it 
will help educators to build better public 
relations. Price 25 cents each, 100 or more 
15 cents each. 





. . and please take us off double session. 





COREY .. . (Continued from Page 4) 

to the court that he was not appearing in support of either 
Mr. Burkhard or of Mr. McGrath, and that his sole PUrpose 
was to apprize the court of the interest of the teaching 
profession generally in the legal issues involved in the case 
The court gave Mr. Stanton permission to file a memorap. 
dum of authorities on these issues, and such a memorandun 
will be filed. 

With regard to three reasons which Mr. Stanton i 
reported to have given for his appearance, only reason No, 
1 is accurate. Mr. Stanton was acting upon instructions 
from this Association, at the request of the Sacramento City 
Teachers Association. Mr. Stanton did not state that the 
CTA believes that Mr. McGrath has no right to bring the 
case to court, nor did he express any opinion as to the 
reasonableness of the Board’s rule. 

It is my understanding that the attorney for Mr. McGrath 
has receded from some of the positions stated in his com. 
plaint, and is now confining his argument to the contention 
that the rule of the Sacramento District Board is unreasop. 
able. In view of this development, it is unlikely that any 
decision in the case will have any adverse effect upon the | 
profession generally or establish any principle which would 
prejudice the professional status of teachers. We consid. 
ered it important under the circumstances, however, to have 
our attorney make an appearance at the trial in order to 
avoid, if possible, a legal ruling which would have been 
detrimental to the profession. 


Our Contention Upheld 

Judge Malcolm C. Glenn of the Superior Court of Sacramento 
county rendered his decision in the case November 13. There is 
nothing in the decision to contravene Mr. Stanton’s brief, filed 
in the case with the consent of court. 


MORE CHARTERS ISSUED 


More than half of all teacher clubs in 
California are now chartered with Califor. 
nia Teachers Association. New charters are 
being issued every month to units which 
meet minimum requirements. Here are the 
names of the latest groups added to the 
growing list: 



































Education and 









Number 


309 


Name of Association 


Novato Teachers Association, 
Marin County 












310 Alameda Association of Public 
School Administrators 

311 Educators Association of 
Southern Monterey County 

312 Salinas Valley Teachers As- 





sociation 







TV Rated High 

“Playcrafters Club,’ a daily TV 
show produced by CTA Southern 
Section, has a viewing audience of 
300,000, according to the Section 









annual report for 1951-52 recently 
released. This program won the 
Tenth District PT A award as the out- 
standing educational TV show of the 
year. 
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Apportionment Bill to 


determine how State will 


By ROBERT E. MeKAY 


CTA Director of Field Service 


Distribute New School Funds 


ORMATION of a State Advisory 

Committee on School Finance to 
draft recommendations for distribution 
of the estimated $67,000,000 a year in 
additional state aid to local school dis- 
tricts made available by passage of 
Proposition 2 has been announced by 
State Superintendent of Public Iinstruc- 
tion Roy Simpson. 


The committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all segments of public 
education, will seek the advice of legis- 
lators and lay leaders in drafting pro- 
visions to be contained in an appor- 
tionment bill to be submitted to the 
Legislature early in January by the 
State Department of Education. 


Broad Participation 


Creation of the advisory group fol- 
lowed closely upon the heels of a 
special meeting of the CTA’s Commit- 
tee on Financing Public Education on 
November 10. At that session the 
groundwork was laid for broad parti- 
cipation of lay and professional groups 
in recommending policy to be em- 
bodied in the State Department bill. 


Included in the State Advisory Com- 
mittee are representatives of the State 
Department of Education, the CTA 
Finance Committee, the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
California School Trustees Association 
and affiliated professional organizations. 


Scheduled to confer with the com- 
mittee are Senate and Assembly leaders 
in the fields of finance and education 
together with spokesmen for major lay 
groups representing business, industry, 
agriculture, labor and other interests. 


With the advice of school finance 
experts the committee is expected to 
recommend establishment of new foun- 
dation programs at each educational 
level and the fixing of computational 
tax rates under which districts will 
participate in equalization aid. 
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Extend Present Law 


Prevailing sentiment seems to be that 
the principles of apportionment estab- 
lished in existing law will be continued 
and extended in the new bill with nec- 
essary adjustments being made to dis- 
tribute the additional state money. 


Policy of the California Teachers 
Association on the matter will be deter- 
mined by the State Council of Educa- 
tion at its semi-annual meeting in Los 
Angeles on December 5 and 6 after 
recommendations are made by its Fi- 
nance Committee. It is not expected 
that detailed provisions of law will be 
worked out by that time, but only that 
the basic principles involved can be 
agreed upon. 


There is every indication that poli- 
cies of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the State Council of Education 
will be compatible, with the result that 
CTA representatives in Sacramento 
simply will appear before the Legisla- 
ture in a supporting role when the 
State Department bill is considered. 


Many Problems 


The problem faced by the advisory 
group and by the Legislature is how 
equitably to apportion the additional 
$33 per unit of average daily attend- 
ance made available by Proposition 2. 





Because estimates of increased cost 
to the state were based on the differ- 
ence between the amount of actual 
support currently being provided by 
the state, $147 per unit of a.d.a., and 
the new $180 constitutional guarantee, 
the finance experts and the legislators 
must devise a program to distribute the 
additional money and at the same time 
include the support items covered by 
legislative enactment above the exist- 
ing $120 minimum provided by the 
constitution. 


The campaign on behalf of 
Proposition 2 was waged on the 
basis that the existing $147 level 
of support was inadequate; that it 
should be raised $33 to a new 
level of $180, and that the schools 
thereby would have at least 
$67,000,000 in additional support 
yearly. 


The items which when added to the 
$120 minimum bring current support to 
$147.32 are: growth, $9.87; additional 
transportation, $1.42; additional ele- 
mentary equalization, $7.63; additional 
high school equalization, .37; increased 
basic aid, $5.00 and physically handi- 
capped and mentally retarded aid, 
$3.03. 


Fast Action Expected 


Prompt legislative action is expected 
on the new apportionment bill upon 
the reconvening of the Legislature in 
March after the 30-day February re- 
cess. The usual circumstances which in 
past years have resulted in school 
apportionment bills not being acted 
upon until the closing hours of the 
session in June will not prevail in the 
1953 session. The constitutional ban 
prohibiting final action on appropria- 
tion measures until after adoption of 
the budget will have no effect on the 
new school finance bill since it simply 
will prescribe the method of distrib- 
uting the amount of money provided 
by the constitution. 







































































We must mobilize all our resources: physical, mental, and spiritual, 
if our country is to move forward with increasing strength. 
Educators believe we must discover new values in our secular 
public schools without involvement in dogma. Here a leader 
points out some of the guideposts to 


Whrat a Spiritual Guidance 


F you were to ask fifty different peo- 

ple what the term “moral and spirit- 
ual values in public education” meant 
to them, you would probably get fifty 
different answers. People in different 
walks of life, e.g., parents, teachers, 
clergymen, might look at the term from 
varying points of view. 

Pick up any bulletin on moral and 
spiritual education end 
the aims stated in slightly different 
terms. But certain ideas will recur: 
respect for the worth and dignity of 
the individual; getting 
others; non-sectarianism; 


Snd 


*¥1 
VO wy 


with 
respect for 
law; service; respect for excellence; 
honesty and integrity; loyalty to Amer- 
ican ideals; respect for the religion of 
different people; loyalty to the church 
of one’s choice; recognition of a power 
greater than oneself; spiritual enrich- 
ment; ethical values. 


along 


These ideas might be summarized 
briefly in this way: All of us — parents, 
teachers, clergymen, social workers, all 
who work with children and youth — 
desire that each individual become the 
finest person it is possible for him to 
become and make his optimum con- 
tribution to society. 


How to Reach Goals 


The straight-to-the-point question, of 
course, is how these aims can be ac- 
complished. Great teachers, philoso- 
phers, religious leaders have been trying 
for centuries to tell us how people can 
achieve the fullness of their potentiali- 
ties. Now psychologists, sociologists, 
and anthropologists have joined the 
ranks, and in some places confusion 
seems to grow. Some people believe 
that all teaching of moral and spiritual 
values should be indirect; others that 
a direct, frontal attack should be made 
on the subject. Is it possible, perhaps, 
to solve the problem through “planned 
indirection?” In other words, every 
teacher would be prepared to capitalize 
on incidents as they arise in the natural 
course of events that might be used 
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to develop values with which we are 
concerned. But teachers might also 
plan for the use of instructional mate- 
rials that will stimulate thought in the 
direction of moral and ethical values, 
remembering that the way in which 
material is used is perhaps more im- 
portant than the material. 


Questions to Face 


Can teachers themselves become in- 
creasingly aware of the values inherent 
in everyday living together and help 
children and young people to under- 
stand these values 





all this, of course, 
without moralizing or preaching? Can 
all this be done at the same time teach- 
ers and administrators recognize that 
personal relationships are perhaps the 
most vital factor in the development of 
moral and spiritual values? 

One philosopher has said that to be 
confused is the beginning of thought, 
so it may be, as we face these varying 
points of view, that we are on the 
threshold of great enlightenment in the 
area of moral and spiritual growth 
and development. Perhaps the person 
whom we have to fear most, as a pos- 
sible deterrent to progress, is the one 
who knows all the answers — the one 
who has lost the questioning mind and 
the humility that goes with greatness. 


Distinguished Judge Learned Hand, 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, has ex- 
pressed this idea in challenging words 
as he speaks of the spirit of liberty: 


Mrs. Pixley is supervisor of Moral and 
Spiritual Education in the Los Angeles City 
Schools. Serving on a committee of the 
California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators, she helped prepare a 32- 
page Bulletin, “Development of Moral and 
Spiritual Values Through the Curriculums 
of California High Schools” (Vol. XXI, 
No. 13) which was published in September 
by the State Department .of Education. 
This article is an introduction to a discus- 
sion which will be concluded with a sam- 
pling of classroom experiences to be pub- 
lished in the January edition of the Journal. 


By ERMA PIXLEy 







“What then is the spirit of liberty? 
I cannot define it; I can only tell you 
my own faith. The spirit of liberty jg 
the spirit which is not too sure that it 
is right. The spirit of liberty is the 
spirit which seeks to understand the 
minds of other men and women. The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
weighs their interests alongside its own 
without bias. The spirit of liberty re. 










members that not even a sparrow falls 
to earth unheeded. The spirit of lib 
erty is the spirit of Him who, near two 
thousand years ago, taught mankind 
that lesson it has never learned, but has 
never quite forgotten: that there may 
be a kingdom where the least shall be 
heard and considered side by side with 
the greatest.” 





















High Level Experience 


While the futility of wordy moraliz- 
ing and intellectualized preaching has 
long been recognized we would all 
agree, I think, that inspirational expe- 
riences that really touch the heart of a 
person are necessary to free the spirit 
and to lift it to high levels. In the 
public schools such experiences can be 
nonsectarian religious and/or aesthetic 
in nature. Sometimes such an experi- 
ence will be reflected in actual change 
in attitude or behavior. 

In one elementary school in an under 
privileged area teachers and principal donate 
money, and work endless hours to trany 
form their auditorium into a place of rae 
beauty at Christmas time. On this particu 
lar occasion a huge white tree, gay with 
ornaments and lights, stood against a back 
ground of green metallic paper that shim 
mered in the light. 

On the stage were Santa Claus, the red 
nosed reindeer, a lighted house set in @ 
snowy forest, all tending to excite the imagr 
nation of the children. The week before 
Christmas groups of children came to the 
auditorium, sat around the Christmas tree, 
and sang carols. 

One morning about 8:15 the principdl 
came in and to her surprise, found five boys 
sitting around the tree. These boys had 
recently come to school, carrying with them 
a record of bad behavior. They hadnt 
really expected anyone to find them there, 
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but the Christmas influence did its work. 
The principal received a note from them 
aying she could count on them to behave! 
Experiences of an inspirational na- 
ture are possible through assemblies, 
dub rituals, literature, art, music, crea- 
‘ive writing, or perhaps in some unex- 
pected moment when a bit of greatness 
is recognized in the classroom or on the 
grounds. Symbolism, with all its beauty 
and dignity and power, provided the 
meaning remains a living thing, has 
special significance for adolescents. 
Pictures, such as “The Youthful Da- 
vid’ by Andrea del Castagno, “Hercu- 
ls and Antaeus” by Tintoretto, “St. 
George and the Dragon” by Raphael 
wmbolize the triumph of good over 
evil: the triumph of creativity over 
brute force. 


About Religion 

In teaching about religion, which is 
important in moral and spiritual edu- 
cation, care must be taken to keep free 
of sectarian bias. Respect for different 
religions; respect for the right of free- 
dom of worship; recognition of religion 
as one of the great humanities, impor- 
tant in the lives of individuals and of 
nations; some knowledge of the truths 
underlying the great religions of the 
world — these are some of the aims in 


teaching about religions. 


One teacher relates an interesting class- 
room incident that lent itself to teaching 
about religion: “One youngster in my class 
refused to salute the flag, and loudly pro- 
claimed his religious 


position, somewhat 


At all times, the modern classroom teacher is aware of and tries to satisfy the individual 
needs of her students. 


of view, the Supreme Court decision on the 
matter, respect for the right of freedom of 
worship, and the attitude of courtesy and 
cooperation involved. The discussion was 
tolerant, factual, and heat was generated 
(in the beginning only) by the boy himself. 

“His attitude changed. Having made 
his position clear, he rose and stood with 
the class for the salute, though not joining 
us in the actual words.” 

It is in the field of practical applica- 
tions, however, that the schools have 
a particularly important role to play. 
General school activities have a part 
in this; every subject field has its con- 


Approximately Five Million 
Enrolled in Adult 


Education Classes 


A new nation-wide survey of public 
school and public community college 
adult education activities of communi- 
ties of 2,500 and over, conducted by 
the Division of Adult Education Serv- 
ice of the National Education Associa- 
tion, indicates that adult school classes 
enrolled an estimated 4,744,256 stu- 
dents during the past year. This repre- 
sents an increase of 1,744,256 in the 


belligerently. The class discussed his point tribution to make. 


past four years. 


Mailman Helps Us Win Friends 


ICKABED Johnny’s spirits soar when the postman’s ring 

means a big bouquet of home-grown flowers and a 
batch of get-well-quick notes from classmates and teacher. 
The effect on Mom and Dad whose bedside manners may 
have frayed somewhat is equally tonic. So reports the 
National School Public Relations Association in a recent 
isue of IT STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM NEWS- 
LETTER, its monthly roundup of good public § relations 
techniques and ideas developed by individual classroom 
teachers around the country. : 


The perennial PR task of keeping parents informed and 
anticipating possible criticism has been given a new twist 
by one teacher who sends a semi-monthly mimeographed 
(but personally addressed and signed) letter to all parents. 
In it, she answers a real or fictitious question such as “Why 
do you waste good learning time visiting farms and fire- 
houses?” Her replies, over the course of a year, provide 
parents with a continuing, readable picture of her program. 


Another teacher has built up a loyal group of parental 
boosters by a school-home project which grew out of 
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the decision that she could not ignore the fact that 
modern newspapers can 
and must carry both 
“good” and “bad” news; 
and that she would not 
waste time weeping over 
what was “bad.” She in- 
terested her pupils in 
scanning the papers everv 
night for “Golden Deeds” 
— commendable actions 
reported from all over 
the world — that could 
be clipped and tacked to 
the classroom “Golden 
Deeds” bulletin beard. The hunt for “Golden Deeds” usu- 
ally proves so absorbing that pupils tend to ignore sensa- 
tional and unwholesome stories reported in the same paper. 
Classroom practices like these, concludes NSPRA, add up 
to good long-run public relations for teacher, school, and 
community. 








Calendar of Coming Events 


December 1-6—School Bundle 
Week; sponsored by Save the Children 
Federation. 


December 4— CTA Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles. 


December 4— CTA Commission on 
NEA Relations; regular meeting. Los 
Angeles. 


December 4— CTA State Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; workshop. Los Angeles. 


December 5 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, 
Southern Section; monthly meeting. Los 
Angeles. 


December 5 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials; 
board of directors meeting. Santa Maria 
Inn. 


December 5, 6 — CTA Council of 
Education, semi-annual meeting; Com- 
mittee meetings; Board of Directors; 
CSTA. Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 


December 6 — California Association 
for Childhold Education, Southern 
Section; annual Christmas luncheon 
hostessed by Los Angeles branch. Stat- 
ler Hotel, Los Angeles. 


December 6 — California Business 
Education Association, Central Coast 
Section; fall meeting. Atascadero. 


December 6 — Northern California 
Junior College Association; fall meet- 
ing. University of California, Berkeley. 


December 17 — California Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials, 


Northern Section; regular meeting. 
Oakland. 


January 2— California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, 
Southern Section; monthly meeting. 
Los Angeles. 


January 9, 10— California School 
Supervisors Association, San Joaquin 
Section; regular meeting. Fresno. 


January 9, 10— California School 
Supervisors Association, Southern Sec- 
tion; winter conference. Arrowhead 
Springs Hotel, San Bernardino. 


January 10 — CTA Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. Sacramento. 


January 10— CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 


January 10 —CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Sacramento. 


January 10 — CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 


January 14, 15—California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; state board oj 
managers meeting. San Francisco, 


January 17—CTA Bay Section 
Council; regular meeting. Laney Trad 
School, 240 East 10th Street, Oakland 


January 17—CTA State Ethics Com. 
mission with Section Ethics Chairmen: 
regular meeting. CTA Building, Se 
Francisco. 


January 21 — California Associatio, 
of Public School Business Officia 
Northern Section; monthly meeting. 
San Jose. 


January 22-24 — California Scho) 
Supervisors Association, Northern Sec. 
tion; winter meeting. 


January 24 — CTA State Committe 
on Salary Schedules and Trends; regular 
meeting. CTA Building, San Francisco, 


January 30, 31—NEA National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards; sixth regional 
conference. San Francisco. 


January 31 — CTA State Retirement 
Committee; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 


January 31— CTA State Tenure 
Committee; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 





DIRECTORS 

Dr. Rex H. Turner, President..... ....Oakland 
W. A. Chessall, Vice-President....................Ukiah 
J. Stanley Brode.................... ..Santa Monica 
Edwin A. Dann............. _--see-e--F FESNO 
James N. Gardner............ Sacramento 
Dr. Robert C. Gillingham... ....Compton 
Vera Hawkins............. San Diego 
Jack Rees ........... Hayward 
Nelson B. Sewell..... Salinas 
SECTION OFFICERS 

BAY 


Mrs. Helen von Garden, President 
Teacher, St. Helena Elementary School; mail, 
home address: Angwin 
Roy H. Norman, Vice-President 
Teacher, Richmond Union High School; mail, 
home address: 91 Murdock Street, Richmond. 
Mrs. Louise B. Gridley, Executive Secretary 
693 Sutter Street, room 200, San Francisco 2; 
phone ORdway 3-7537 


CENTRAL 


Ben W. Kellner, President 
Teacher, East Bakersfield High School; mail, 
home address: 2405 Pacific, Bakersfield 
Harry Vollborn, Vice-President 
Vice-Principal, Madera Union High School; 
mail, home address: 921 West 6th, Madera 
John R. King, Secretary-Treasurer 
1625 Los Robles Drive, Bakersfield 
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CENTRAL COAST 


Miss Jean Pogue, President 

Teacher, Watsonville Union High School 
Arthur Hull, Vice-President 

Principal, Sunset Elementary School, Carmel 
Dean W. Ross, Secretary-Treasurer 

1408 King Street, Santa Cruz 


NORTH COAST 


Ernest John Ostrom, President 
Principal, Smith River Union High School 
Mrs. Sarah Carter, Vice-President 
Teacher, Eureka Senior High School 
Mrs. Alma Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer 
General Supervisor, Office Coun 
Superintendent of Schools, Eureka; 
mail, home address: Box 667, Ferndale 


NORTHERN 


George I. Linn, President 

Teacher, Sacramento Senior High School 
Mrs. Fern DeSoto, Vice-President 

Teacher, Magnolia Street School, Redding 
M. McElwain Howard, Executive Secretary 

2540 Azalea Road, Sacramento 


SOUTHERN 


Mary Virginia Morris, President 
Teacher, Soto Street Elementary School, 
Los Angeles 
Charles C. Herbst, Vice-President 
Teacher, Beverly Hills High School 
Harry P. McCandless, Treasurer 
City Superintendent, Redondo Beach 
Dr. Lionel DeSilva, Executive Secretary 
612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17; 
phone MAdison 9-3681 


DIRECTORY 


STAFF 


Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary 
Helen Johnson, Mr. Corey’s Secretary 
Mary A. Ball, Assistant State Secretary 
Dr. Frank W. Parr, Assistant State Secretary a 
Director of Research 
Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, Assistant Director of 
Research 
Robert E. McKay, Director of Field Service 
Field Representatives: 
Theodore Bass, Los Angeles 
Harry A. Fosdick, San Francisco 
Erwin M. Howlett, Chico 
W. Harold Kingsley, Los Angeles 
Robert M. Rees, Fresno 
Arnold W. Wolpert, Los Angeles 7 | 
J. Wilson McKenney, Director of Publications a 
Press Relations and Editor, CTA Journal 
Mrs. Lucile R. Bysom, Associate Editor and 
Advertising Manager, CTA Journal 
Mrs. Mabel B. Taylor, Director of Placement; 
Administration and College Placement 
Norma J. Ciochon, Secondary Placement_ ; 
Mrs. Mary Soda, Elementary, Junior High 
Special Placement 


CTA PLACEMENT SERVICES 

Mrs. Mabel B. Taylor, 693 Sutter Street, Sv 
Francisco 2; phone PRospect 6-4110 

Carl A. Bowman, 612 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 17; phone MAdison 9-3681 


NEA DIRECTORS FOR CALIFORNIA 


Ole Lilleland, Teacher, Pasadena City College 
David J. Conley, Vice-Principal, Strathmore 
Union High School 
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CSF Awards 


Scholarship Group 
Holds Convention 


HE California Scholarship Federa- 

tion annually honors first and sec- 
ond place boys and girls from all gradu- 
ating seniors of California high schools 
who have life membership in CSF. The 
Seymour Memorial cash award of $500 
is presented to first places and $250 to 
second places. The $1500 comes from 
a fund based on a minimum donation 
of five cents per member per semester 
from individuals in the 428 chapters of 
the state organization. 


The awardees are selected from per- 
sonal applications of life membership 
graduates on the basis of achievements 
in scholarship, citizenship, and leader- 
ship. Final decision is made by a com- 
mittee of three chapter advisers ap- 
pointed in the separate regions of the 
state by the president of CSF. 1953 
committee members are to be appointed 
from the Southern Region. 

The four winners in the Seymour 
Memorial Award contest, announced 
in March, were: 

Boys, First, Paul Zscheile, 263 B 
Street, Davis Public Schools, Davis; 
Second, Dale Moffitt, Lodi Union High 
School, Lodi. 

Girls, First, Jeanne Shelley, 75 Pleas- 
ant Hill Road, Mt. Diablo High School, 
Concord; Second, Marilyn Crawford, 
82.248 Santa Rosa Street, Indio, Coa- 
chella Valley Union High School, 
Coachella. 

Local chapter advisors and state offi- 
cers of CSF, affiliate of CTA, met Octo- 
ber 17-18, at the Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, to discuss current problems 
and make recommendations for ad- 
vancement of the organization. 


Mrs. Cloyce E. Martin, Eureka High 
School, president of CSF, presided. All 
plans and arrangements were under the 
direction of Mrs. Helen Rineman, Hunt- 
ington Park High School, vice-presi- 
dent, Southern Region. 

Seventeen out of twenty-six class A 
colleges of California offering scholar- 
ships to high school graduates who are 
life members of CSF sent representa- 
tives to the convention to explain their 
scholarship awards plans. 


Mrs. Olga Hamman, collegiate rela- 
tions chairman, introduced college rep- 
resentatives and explained work she is 
doing in promoting the work of CSF 

(Continued to Page 19) 
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EARLY 1800 CTA members attended 
N the Section conferences this fall. 
Although the leadership conference plan 
started twelve years ago at Camp Seeley 
in the San Bernardino mountains, this year 
for the first time each of the six Sections 
of CTA held independent meetings. 


Unlike the noisy conventions staged 
by some fraternal orders, these profes- 
sional conferences are work sessions, 
giving teachers ample opportunity to 
study their individual contribution to 
organizational progress. With better 
understanding of professional objec- 
tives, each participant is able to return 
to classroom or office with clearer 
perspective and a consciousness of per- 
sonal gain. 


The leadership conferences, grown to a 
point they almost overtax accommodations 
provided at informal camps, have become 
California’s counterpart of a state conven- 
tion, except that they encourage neither 
display nor parliamentary order. They 
produce no resolutions except those which 
may evolve from individual minds. They 
shout no marching songs but they murmur 
the truths of educational responsibility 
to society. They produce better teachers. 


Somebody shook a hat, drew forth a 
slip of paper on which was lettered 
the line “Improving Communication.” 
That became the subject I was to lead 
in several conference work sessions. 
Having just graduated from the Boy 
Scout wig-wag class and matriculated 
in tuning coils, cat-ewhiskers, and ga- 
lena crystals, I had serious doubts 
about personal expertness in the arts 
of modern communication. But after 
meeting a staff-man at the airport at 
2 a.m., snatching two hours of sleep, 
driving 150 miles in order to arrive 
for a conference breakfast, I was as- 
sured that my report card as a staff 
technician showed a passing grade. 
Whether I had ideas worth communi- 
cating remained a final test which only 
a select few might witness. What was 
I moaning about? I had only imitated 
in a small way a procedure which had 
become normal and commonplace to 
Corey, McKay, and Company. 


Communication is a fancy word which 
we have added to a professional vocabu- 
lary already stiffened by gobbledegook. 


tebieteesenecscayye 





By THE EDITOR 


But in our complex age the art grows 
increasingly important, even when we call 
it “getting an idea across.” We may be 
awed by the glamorous tools of radar and 
television, outshining the telephone and 
printing press. We must not forget that 
the tools are less important than the minds 
which employ them. A simple idea, well 
expressed and readily understood, coupled 
with recognition and response, is the true 
heart of communication. Because I have 
faith in the printed word as a basic tool, 
I like to think of the Journal as an agent 
of understanding. The problem, of course, 
is to “close the circuit,” to find the reader 
response. ; 


We recently witnessed an eloquent 
demonstration of mass communication. 
Teachers of California “got across” to 
two and a half million voters a mes- 
sage about the needs of the schools. 
The public heard, saw, agreed, and 
acted. The financial necessities of a 
public school system are again assured. 
If teachers had been irresponsible, if 
they had been mute when it was time 
to cry out, if they had neglected to 
communicate fact with conviction, 
election returns on Propositions 2 and 
24 would have been different. 


If you would be impressed by the his- 
torical growth of communication in the 
Golden State, compare the period de- 
scribed by Johns Harrington on page eight 
with the current achievements of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. The salesman 
will say we have “sold” an idea, the 
sociologist will credit the mature ripening 
of society, but the educator will be grateful 
that he may in these times speak and be 
heard, write and win respectful attention. 


One of the unsuccessful ballot pro- 
posals in which CTA took no position 
was the measure which sought to out- 
law cross-filing. California is unique 
in the nonpartisan character of its 
legislature, largely due to cross-filing. 
Spokesmen for public education would 
have been forced to “play politics” 
with the dominant party in power in 
order to attain their desired ends. 
Education in California remains non- 
political, responsible and responsive 
not to a group in power but to every 
citizen — every boy and girl—who 
must look to the schools for the 
promise of a better tomorrow. 





Educational Agency Distributes 


SURPLUS PROPERIT 


By Roy E. Simpson 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE State Educational Agency for 

Surplus Property is charged with 
the responsibility of administering two 
programs involving the distribution of 
federal property to eligible educational 
and health institutions. 


Put to Good Use 


The donation program consists of a 
co-operative arrangement with federal 
agencies to screen, procure and dis- 
tribute property which is surplus to 
the needs of all federal agencies. This 
property is, by and large, property 
which is obsolete, non-standard or not 
economical for the federal government 
to repair. Most of the property received 
from federal agencies comes from the 
military services. 

The Commodity Distribution Pro- 
gram is concerned with the distribution 
of surplus foods received from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Commodities received under this 
program are provided under authority 
of two laws. Public Law 396, Section 
6, authorizes the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to purchase food 
for distribution to those schools par- 
ticipating in the National School Lunch 
Program. These are commonly referred 
to as Section 6 foods. Public Law 320, 
Section 32, authorizes the United States 
Department of Agriculture to purchase 
those foods which are in long supply 
in order to properly effectuate the price 
support and surplus removal programs. 
These generally are referred to as Sec- 
tion 32 commodities. 


Three Warehouses 


In order to receive, store and dis- 
tribute this property, the agency has 
established three warehouses, one each 
in Oakland, 7425 San Leandro Street; 
Los Angeles, 6500 Avalon Boulevard; 
and Sacramento, 1800-11th Street. The 
administrative office of the agency is 
located at 1126% Eye Street, Sacra- 
mento. Each warehouse is responsible 
for a given geographical area and main- 
liaison with all federal 


tains close 
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agencies within its area. Lists of prop- 
erty which have been screened by this 
agency are forwarded to the San Fran- 
cisco Office of the Federal Security 
Agency, which in turn allocates this 
property to the nine states in the West- 
ern Area on the basis of need and util- 
ization. Also, property located in the 
States of Washington and Utah and in 
Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands is 
allocated by the Federal Security 
Agency. California receives its share 
of property located within those areas. 


Donated food commodities are allo- 
cated to California from the San Fran- 
cisco Regional Office of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
are delivered to the Agency warehouses 
“Freight Prepaid.” 


Section 201, Article IV, of the Cali- 
fornia Education Code designates the 
State Department of Education as the 
California State Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property. In establishing this 
agency the Legislature created the 
Surplus Educational Property Revolv- 
ing Fund in the amount of $100,000 to 
be used by the Agency as working cap- 
ital. Since the Agency does not receive 


State support, it must be self-support- 
ing. 


‘JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 
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Service Charges 


The Agency is financed by a system 
of service and handling charges which 
are paid by institutions receiving prop- 
erty. These charges are assessed to take 
care of all expenses plus a small reserve 
to provide for any contingencies. At 
the end of each fiscal year, after all 
expenses have been computed, the ex. 
cess charges over operational costs are 
refunded to the institutions in propor. 
tion to the service and handling charges 
which they have paid. 


Institutions eligible to receive prop- 
erty from the donation program are 
tax-supported schools, school systems, 
colleges and universities and _ private 
non-profit schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, which are tax-exempt under Sec- 
tion 101(6), Internal Revenue Code, 
Tax-supported, as well as private non- 
profit medical institutions, hospitals, 
clinics and health centers are also 
elegible to participate. Those eligible to 
receive commodities under the Food 
Distribution Program are public and 
private non-profit schools of high school 
grade and below, child care centers, 
non-profit institutions, welfare agencies 
and summer camps. 


Types of Supplies 


Through the Donation Progran, this 
agency distributes consumable supplies 
of all types such as paint, pipe fittings, 
pipe, blankets, office supplies, and a 
large number of other items. The 
Agency also distributes such equipment 
as office furniture, files, office machines, 
typewriters, automobiles, trucks, gener- 
ating units, cafeteria equipment, etc. 


Under the Commodity Distribution 
Program, the following foods will be 
distributed during this school year: 


Fresh Pears 

Fresh Apples 

Dried Beans 

Canned Green Beans 
Honey 

Shell Eggs 

Canned Tomatoes 

Peanut Butter 

American Processed Cheese 
Dried Milk 

Concentrated Orange Juice 
Dried Prunes 

Smoked Pork Products 
Canned Peaches 

Canned Tomato Paste 
Fresh Frozen Turkeys 


Since the inception of the program 
in 1946, institutions in California have 
received $71,000,000 worth of personal 
property, $47,000,000 worth of real 
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property and $12,000,000 worth of 
commodities. Included in these figures 
are many thousands of items from pen- 
cils to diesel generators capable of 
lighting a complete school system, over 
9,000 vehicles, and many acres of land 
complete with buildings and improve- 
ments thereon. All this has been do- 
nated at a fraction of the value to those 
institutions receiving the property. 


Sound Philosophy 

The philosophy back of the Donation 
Program is considered sound. It is an 
effort to assist the schools of the nation 
to reach a higher level of efficiency 
through the procurement of equipment 
they need which they could not other- 
wise provide for themselves. The Do- 
nation Program is not new. in 1919, 
Congress first passed a law authorizing 
the military to donate surplus property. 
The attitude of the United States Con- 
gress has always been that a greater 
benefit accrues to the public when sur- 
plus property is donated to the schools 
of our nation than any monetary return 
which may be realized by placing it on 
sale through commercial channels. 


CSF AWARDS ... 


(Continued from Page 17) 


through collegiate cooperation. 

In keeping with the general appeal 
of the convention to help schools pro- 
mote curriculum programs for the gifted 
child, Mrs. Hamman outlined what is 
being ‘started in Southern California 
schools to expand the education of 
gifted children. 


Mrs. Ruth M. Hughes of Del Norte 
County High School, Crescent City, 
was elected secretary to succeed An- 


drew P. Juhl of Roosevelt High School, 
Fresno. 


Approximately 100 of the accredited 
high schools of California are not affil- 
iated with CSF and are being urged 
to apply to Miss Marie C. Lourenzo, 
McFarland High School, the registrar 
of CSF, for applications for member- 
ship in CSF. — Mrs. Virginia Waters, 
Kerman, Publicity Chairman. 


a 


E. G. Hanlon, former geneial superin- 
tendent of Delkote, Inc., with offices in 


Berkeley, has been appointed district man- 


ager for the west coast area, serving all 
“tates west of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Curriculum Enriched by Use 


Of Cafeteria 


This is a report on Lunchroom and 
Learning! Eating and Education! Nur- 
ture and Nutrition! The celebration of 
the Edison High School Cafeteria’s sec- 
ond anniversary last spring was an 
excellent opportunity for mirror looking 
to see whether or not the more than 
$200,000 investment in construction 
and equipment is paying dividends. 

An analysis shows that in Food Serv- 
ice alone, the Cafeteria is a $30,000 a 
year business serving an average of 600 
students per day, through its plate 
lunch, a la carte and snack bar facilities. 
However, this service alone would not 
justify the original investment nor the 
maintenance and supervisory costs. A 
vital question is—Is the lunchroom 
paying educational dividends? 

In its two years of operation, “Eating 
and Education” has made definite prog- 
ress as a motto for the Cafeteria service. 
Work experience is provided for 42 
students each semester. The experience 
is in an actual job situation which 
includes the formal written application 
for the job, a personal interview with 
the Cafeteria manager, in-service train- 
ing and satisfactory performance as a 
basis for continued employment. 

All employees attend regular food 
handler meetings which include films, 
talks by Health District personnel and 
demonstrations of sanitary techniques. 
Serving, machine operation, office work 
and cashiering are among specific train- 
ing opportunities provided. 

What about Mathematics and Meat? 
Art and Artichokes? Home Economics 
and Horse-radish? That is—Is the Cafe- 
teria an integral part of the curriculum? 
A vital part of the students’ educational 
experience? There is evidence in these 
two years that there are definite tie-ins 
with several departments. Each month 
Math students compute the inventory, 
figure percentage comparisons, graph 
volume of business, participation, and 
comparative services. 

Art classes prepare holiday decora- 
tions for the serving lines, faculty dining 
room, and student clubroom and are 
completing a large mural for the main 
dining room. 

Students in Home Economics classes 
serve special parties and luncheons; 
study actual menus to learn principles 
of nutrition, appetite appeal and cost; 
and are frequent visitors to observe 


Cafeteria management and food han- 
dling principles in operation. 

Broken equipment and lack of equip- 
ment has given the Shops a chance to 
demonstrate a tie-in with the Lunch- 
room. The boys who made removable 
trays for the bus trucks in Metal Shop 
a year ago are still “pointing with 
pride.” 

When a survey in Life Science 
showed 30 per cent of the students, in 
some classes, eating an inadequate 
breakfast, the Basic teachers and Cafe- 
teria manager joined forces to promote 
proper breakfasts through posters, clever 
reminder menus, articles in the school 
paper and class discussions. 

To insure even more effective use of 
the Cafeteria as a co-operating agency 
in curriculum planning, a Lunchroom 
Advisory Committee has been formed 
from the Congress. This group will meet 
with the Cafeteria manager and the 
Director of Curriculum, to plan addi- 
tional ways to integrate Class and 
Cooks; to report student opinion and 
reaction; and to carry back to the stu- 
dents the recommendations of the 
Committee. 


Two years experience under the di- 
rection of Miss Helen Lysell, who is 
trained as an educator as well as a 
dietitian, has proven that there IS Edu- 
cation in Eating. Edison is looking 
forward to many more opportunities to 
demonstrate this fact. 

—Richard C. Robbins 


Director of Curriculum and Guidance, 
Edison High School, Stockton 





Yard duty again, Mrs. Foy? 





CREDIT GIVEN FOR 
PROPOSITION 24 

Successful passage of Proposition 24, 
the $185,000,000 school bond measure, 
at the November 4 election, required 
the labor of thousands of. citizens who 
are interested in the schools. 


According to Hal Cruzan, campaign 
director, leaders who deserve special 
credit include: 


Mrs. Ardella Tibby, superintendent, 
Compton City Schools; H. L. Gogerty, 
Los Angeles architect; Henry Wright, 
Los Angeles architect; John W. Gloe, 
San Francisco architect; Elmer J. Lar- 
son, associated with John W. Gloe; 
Donald Kirby, San Francisco architect; 
Mark Falk, Falk & Booth, San Fran- 
cisco architects and engineers; Charles 
Ruffner, H. S. Crocker Co., San Fran- 
cisco; A. D. Peckham, Bakersfield 
painting contractor; Frank W. Burrows, 
San Mateo general contractor; and 
Harold Robinson, American Seating 
Company. 


BOB REES RECOVERED 

Robert M. Rees, field representative 
of the CTA staff, had virtually recov- 
ered in November from the effects of 
encephalitis, the dread “sleeping sick- 
ness,” which struck him down in Au- 
gust. He was able to attend several 
meetings, but has not yet resumed the 
heavy work load he had carried for the 
last five years. 


Well known and beloved Field Serv- 
ice man, Bob formerly traveled the 
interior valleys from Shasta to Kern 
counties. Erwin Howlett relieved him 
in the Northern Section and other 
members of the staff “filled in” during 
his illness.) CTA members of the Cen- 
tral Section are happy to see Bob re- 
gaining his health. 


Section Inserts 


One third of the pressrun on this edition 
of the CTA Journal will contain four-page 
Section inserts. Central Section members 
will receive their fifth edition of “Off the 
Blackboard,” edited by John Cody of Colma. 
This month for the first time Bay Section 
members will receive their Bay Section Re- 
porter bound into the center of the Journal. 
The Reporter is edited by Secretary Louise 
Gridley and Assistant Ruth Harrington. 


San Diego Appointment 

Mrs. Martha K. McIntosh has been ap- 
pointed acting assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of elementary schools, San 
Diego city schools. She succeeds Miss 
Martha T. Farnum, deceased. 
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Dr. Richard B. Kennan, executive secretary of the NEA Defense Commission, 
completed a month of speaking engagements in California November 9. During his tour 
he appeared at numerous teacher institutes and Section conferences. His message warned 
of determined attacks on public education and outlined methods of greater service 
through the teaching profession. Kennan is shown at left above with Dr. Rex Turner, 


CTA president. 


6 R’S RECOMMENDED 


Teaching the “6 R’s” in our schools 
is the subject of a little booklet recently 
published in terse text and pictures by 
the Office of Education. 


Surveys agree that parents want their 
boys and girls to learn more than the 
traditional 3 R’s. In addition to “Read- 
ing, “Riting, and ’Rithmetic” which 
more children today learn better than 
ever before, parents now want their 
children to learn about Responsibilities, 
Rights, and Relationships. They want 
our schools to teach boys and girls the 
duties of citizenship, how to make a 
living, and how to get along with 
others. 

Copies of “The 6 R’s” are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., at 10 cents each. 


Women Deans To Meet 

Executive board of the California Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and Vice Princi- 
pals will meet at Walnut Creek December 6. 
The association recently announced that the 
annual state conference will be held at Yose- 
mite Valley April 23-26, 1953. 


Education Week 


Dedication ceremonies and open house 
activity featured the 32nd annual observance 
of American Education Week in many cities 
of California November 9-16. Summary re- 
ports or pubblications in connection with 
public relations activities of the special week 
are requested by the Journal editor. 


Heffernan Scholarships 
To Be Awarded 


Two Helen Heffernan Scholarships 
will be offered this year by the Califor. 
nia School Supervisors Association. 
Established in recognition of the leader- 
ship of the present assistant division 
chief of elementary education, State 
Department of Education, they have 
two purposes: (1) to recruit qualified 
persons into the field of supervision 
and (2) to encourage supervisors to 
engage in graduate study. 


Each scholarship represents a gift of 
$300 awarded annually. A loan not to 
exceed $1000 is available in addition. 
The loan is to be paid back without 
interest over a four-year period. 


Full time graduate students or per 
sons contemplating graduate work may 
secure information and _ application 
forms from Ruth Overfield, care of 
county superintendent of  schook 
Susanville. 


UNESCO Conference 


David Apter and Paul H. Sheats, both 0 
Los Angeles, were appointed members 
the U.S. delegation to the seventh gener 
conference of UNESCO, which convened it 
Paris November 12. Apter is assistant dt 
rector of the UNESCO Relations staff 0 
the Department of State. Sheats is ass? 
ciate director of University Extension, UC. 
Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, Akron, Ohio, pres 
dent of National Education Association, * 
also a member of the delegation. 
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With skilled mechanics in 
constant demand, Bill 
Palmtag’s achievement 
illustrates contributions to 


society 


Improvised visual aids help Teacher 
Palmtag to hold attention of his stu- 
dent mechanics . . . and to drive home 
important practical lessons. 


Auto Shop 


Teacher 


By JOSEPH C. BELLENGER 


T would have been difficult to predict 
whether or not William Palmtag 
would be a successful teacher. But in 
retrospect it is fairly easy to analyze 
the reasons for his success. 


Four years ago he came to Analy 
High School in Sebastopol with 25 
years of experience as an auto mechanic 
but with no previous teaching experi- 
ence or training. Thus, as a new teacher, 
he found himself facing an entirely 
new occupation. 


Pleasantly middle-aged at 45, Bill is 
married, has no children, owns two 
cars. He is deliberate in speech and 
action, is no hurry-up artist. His en- 
thusiasms spread calmly but steadily. 
Straight-forward dark eyes look at you 
through rimless glasses below straight 
black hair combed pompadour style. 


The rise of Bill as a good teacher is 
in keeping with his character. In his 
vocational auto shop and classroom— 
the only pre-employment industrial 
education class now offered to Analy 
High’s 700 students—external evidence 


Mr. Bellenger is a special supervisor 
in the bureau of trade and industrial 
education, California State Department 
of Education. He has observed Bill 


Palmtag’s progress as a teacher since 
1948, 
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of teacher achievements has been sys- 
tematically accumulating. 


Continuous Progress 


Numerous shop-made visual aids ap- 
peared, housekeeping improved, the 
toolroom was organized, a shop organi- 
zation chart was posted, lesson sheets 
were developed, individual progress 
charts were kept, and so on through 
the entire gamut of recorded teaching 
aids. 


Other indications of good teaching 
have appeared. Students direct their 
attention almost completely to learn- 
ing. Good behavior is a functional part 
of shop and classroom activity. Gradu- 
ates are successfully placed as appren- 
tice auto mechanics. Bill has become 
interested in what his students learn in 
other classes, and in how his course 
of study fits into the entire school 
curriculum. 


Why did this relatively untrained 
and inexperienced teacher do these 
things? Not every motivation can be 
discerned, but there are many report- 
able reasons. 


Bill is cooperative. He was interested 
in the teacher training courses he took 
each summer at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and much of his 
success was the result of conscientiously 


But 


following what he was taught. 
there was other wood in the fire. 


The educational climate of Analy 
High School’s administration is condu- 
cive to teacher growth. Laurence A. 
Duffield, district superintendent and 
high school principal, has supported 
his new teacher all the way, while 
simultaneously allowing him a latitude 
of initiative and decision. Recently he 
has given Bill the additional responsi- 
bility of director of driver training for 
both high school and adult classes. 


Good Work Habits 


A life-long pattern of good work 
habits has been basic to the citadel of 
instruction that Bill has built. The 
deliberate and conscientious job pat- 
terns he possessed as an auto mechanic 
were transferred to the shop and 
classroom. 


A most important impact on Bill’s 
achievements as a teacher has been his 
participation in organized instruments 
of professional growth. He has attended 
educational workshops in each of the 
two preceding summers. He is active 
in the California Industrial Education 
Association, and brought an outstand- 
ing one-man exhibit to the statewide 
annual conference held in Oakland last 
fall. As a member of the California 
Teachers Association, he participates in 
local unit meetings. 


Bill's personal growth prior to his 
teaching appointment must be recog- 
nized as vital to his educational success. 
Participation in community activities is 
evidence of his interest in the individual 
and the group growth of his fellow 
At the present time he is 


citizens. 
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vice-commander of the Sebastopol 
American Legion unit and is adjutant 
of the Sonoma County unit. 


Not all, however, has been smooth 
in the development of Bill’s teacher 
personality. School organization is not 
always comparable to business organi- 
zation. Working with boys—growing 
human beings that they are—is differ- 
ent from working with tools and auto- 
mobiles. The one thread that carried 
Bill through the maze of educational 
pathways was his sincere desire, to help 
boys grow to true and respected man- 
hood. Many of his ex-students, whom 
he has placed in garages throughout 
the area, are underlining Bill’s achieve- 
ment of this goal by the successes they 
are achieving in their own lives. 


Self-Supervision Necessary 


Finally, there is the keystone that 
holds Bill’s archway of achievements in 
solid position. That keystone is self- 
supervision. Shop supervision for Bill, 
by necessity, has to be primarily self- 
supervision. Mr. Duffield encourages 
Bill in this role. 


In making a program of self-super- 
vision successful, Bill has utilized three 
key points: (1) continuous evaluation of 
what he is doing; (2) search for new 
ideas (periodicals, observation, inven- 
tion); and (3) putting ideas into action. 


There yet remains at least one phase 
of teacher achievement wherein Bill is 
still on the way up. Shop jargon and 
educational talk do not always jibe. 
Communication between Bill and the 
faculty has been confused at times, but 
mutual understandings are improving. 


TV Grant Received 


A grant-in-aid of $8,900 will per- 
mit Stanford University to present a 
series of 13 half-hour television 
shows this fall over station KPIX, 
San Francisco. 


The money was given by the Fund 
for Adult Education of the Ford 
Foundation, and administered by the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. 


Stanford is one of six schools 
selected by the NAEB throughout 
the nation to receive educational 
television awards. With seven other 
radio awards, 13 grants-in-aid total- 


ing $78,500 were made. 


Part-time teacher offers suggestions 


to help both school and students 


tho SSwhtitints 


By Leslie Mae Beseigh 


FTER seven years of teaching 

Spanish in the regular classroom it 
is quite an experience to become a 
lowly substitute, subject to the ringing 
of the telephone, dependent upon the 
illnesses and misfortunes of others, and 
bearing the brunt of the change of 
status quo in the eyes of students and 
faculty alike. 


After two years of substituting during 
which I have been in schools of 100 
students and in schools of 3,000 stu- 
dents, in classrooms of Art, Typing, 
English, Mathematics, History, Latin, 
and Physical Education, in classes of 
seventh graders and in classes of four- 
teenth graders, I feel I am well qualified 
to discuss the plight of the poor “sub.” 


Necessary Qualifications 


The success of the substitute depends 
largely upon preparation prior to his 
or her arrival in the classroom. By this 
I do not mean just the lesson plans the 
teacher may have prepared, but a real 
organization and planning from admin- 
istration to faculty and from teacher to 
students. Among the many schools in 
which I have taught, two are outstand- 
ing in their reception of the substitute 
and I would like to give them their due 
by naming Bancroft Junior High of the 
Oakland Public Schools and Enterprise 
Junior High of the Compton school 
system. 


Although hundreds of miles apart, 
the situation in each school is very 
much the same. The substitute is given 
mimeographed instructions: outlining 
school regulations and defining the 
teacher’s duties. On first arrival she is 
escorted to the classroom. Teachers in 
nearby rooms have been instructed to 
look in and offer assistance from time 
to time. Someone has been assigned to 
go with the substitute to the school 
cafeteria and make appropriate intro- 
ductions. The students in these schools 
have been taught to treat all substitutes 
with the greatest respect and coopera- 
tion. 


Weekly Lesson Plan 


Also at Enterprise the teachers {il 
out weekly lesson plan cards. This 
takes comparatively little time each 
week as all that is needed is the name 
of the text and page. It is invaluable 
to the substitute as she does not have 
to walk into any situation “cold.” 


To help the substitute become ori- 
ented I suggest the following be pre. 
pared for her arrival: 


1. Printed rules and regulations of 
the school insofar as they pertain to 
the work of the substitute. 

2. Map of the school campus. 

3. Names of the administrators and 
counselors for the grade the substitute 
is teaching. 

4. The substitute should be told 
about warning bells that do not appear 
on the bell schedule and about students 
who are permitted to leave class early. J 


Other Helps 


As for general attitudes I think it is 
much to the advantage of every school 
to make the substitute feel welcome 
both by the faculty and by the students. 
Also if lesson plans are not prepared 


’ I suggest a class president or chairman 


who will always know the assignment. 
Furthermore the class should be pre- 
pared to work with the substitute even 
if her way differs from that of the 
regular teacher. Seating charts should 
be kept up-to-date. 

If the substitute can step into the 
classrom and carry on the work of the 
day, everyone in the school system 
benefits. In order to accomplish this 
the way must be paved beforehand. 


DANA REUNION 

Richard Henry Dana Junior High School 
1501 Cabrillo Avenue, San Pedro, wil 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary begit 
ning February 6, 1953. Principal Mis 
Frances Stephan and faculty extend an inv 
tation to all former teachers and staff mem 
bers to attend as many of the celebratio® 
activities as possible. 
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A high school senior expresses the anti-communist 
conviction which is the strength of our time 


Our Students Do 


Learn About Democracy 


MICKEY K. MILLER, a 17-year-old graduating from Strathmore Union High 
School, delivered the following address as a valedictory last June. Typical of 
many similar expressions from our “teen-agers” now meeting world problems, 
Mickey's defense of democracy might well stand as a partial answer to some 
criticisms of educational guidance in our schools today. — Ed. 


There has been much criticism, most of 
it groundless, of schools throughout the 
nation concerning a usually undefined 
“communist factor” in education. I speak 
for Strathmore High and for most of Amer- 
ica's other schools when I state that we 
have not been subjected to communistic 
indoctrination while in school. However, 
we have learned what communism means 
and have gained a clearer view of its much 
greater opponent, democracy. 


Abraham Lincoln told us that “Fourscore 
and seven years ago, our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” 
Chat is still true today, except for the num- 
ber of years. Times have changed, and 
today we are living on a worldwide, rather 
than a national scale. Fittingly, we may 
formulate a corollary to Lincoln’s statement 
and state that “Seven years and four months 
ago, our contemporaries brought forth upon 
this world a plan for world peace, con- 
ceived in the worth of human souls and 
dedicated to the prevention of future wars.” 


Ever since the United Nations was organ- 
ized it has become more and more apparent 
that the struggle for world liberty and 
peace, and eventually for world existence, 
is and will be mainly between two big, 
powerful, and diametrically opposite ideolo- 
gies. From the lesson of the first and second 
world wars, America has learned that isola- 
tionism does not ‘pay in the twentieth- 
century world. Meeting the challenge, our 
schools have clearly shown us the threat and 
danger of communism and given us added 
faith in democracy. 


Perhaps it is not surprising that these 
two dominating forces are so opposite. This 
conflict begins with the very roots of spiri- 
tual existence and spreads throughout all 
phases of physical and mental development. 
We have learned that all democracies are 
God-fearing and believe in a supernatural 
eing, but the basic concept of communism 
is that there is no God and that man is 
supreme over everything, even the laws of 
nature. Communism considers as within 
man’s realm of subjection and control, any- 
‘hing tangible or intangible. How can it be 
Possible for so many people to unite in a 
seemingly senseless faith? What is the tie 
that binds communists of all classes, lan- 
guages, and nations together? 

It is the communist philosophy or belief 
that since the world has been fairly well 
eveloped, it is now necessary to change it. 


; 2 goal is complete, rapid, drastic change 
the whole world, and their intention is 
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to effect this change through man’s mind, 
displacing God as the director of human 
destiny. Our liberal studies have helped us 
prepare to resist the menace of communism 
as we enter the world as educated citizens. 
We have learned to work with, rather than 
against, the laws of nature. We _ have 
learned that the vast majority of things in 
the world are satisfactory as is, that drastic 
change from the commonplace to an un- 
proven course is indeed a foolish step, and 
that democracy allows the world to change 
or advance prudently to meet the needs 
and desires of the people as a whole. We 
have learned that to study a situation, deter- 
mining what improvement needs to be 
made, and then to take a sensible course of 
action with the aid of all the people, 
through democracy, is much better than 
complete obliteration—through the efforts 
of a few, with communism. 


With democracy we learn to build up or 
remodel, rather than to tear down, since 
in the building of nations, completely new, 
top quality, long lasting material is much 
scarcer than top-priority construction com- 
modities could ever be. We have learned 
that the world as we know it today cannot 
long survive the rigors of the continual, 
ever-increasing conflict between communism 
and democracy. 


History attests to the fact that nations 
which have tried to live without God have 
ultimately destroyed themselves. In this 
world which is ever growing smaller 
through rapid communication there is dan- 
ger that such nations may destroy not 
only themselves but all other nations too. 
This conflict of spiritual versus material 
has gone on long enough. We have learned 
that democracy is the only practical plan 
for world peace, liberty, and living on a 
world scale. Democracy offers a much 
better plan than any other for uniting and 
pacifying the world, since everyone would 
have a right to his own opinions, and would 
have a say and a stake in the tangible fu- 
ture. 


Democracy gives one something definite 
in which to put his trust, something sol- 
vent for which to plan his future. It will 
take stamina and fortitude for us who be- 
lieve in the cause of democracy, to really 
get in and dig for its promotion. One of 
the reasons for the partial success of com- 
munism is the fact that the people who 
believe in it pursue their goal with vigor. 
We must do the same in promoting our 
ideals. We may take heart from people like 
Elizabeth Bentley and Whittaker Cham- 
bers who had the stamina and fortitude to 


disregard all odds and renounce their once 
solid faith in communism to give their all 
for the cause of democracy. 


We have learned that we must renew 
our faith in God, like our forefathers, and 
determine to make democracy work. We 
must improve it at home, and start it work- 
ing abroad, for the future of the world 
depends upon it. In our own country we 
can foster a re-awakening of interest and 
spirit in government and national affairs. 
We can work to see the political power 
that has slowly slipped away, return to 
the hands of the people. 


We can concentrate upon helping people 
help themselves to establish democracy 
through practice, rather than giving them 
often unappreciated direct aid in the form 
of uneconomical handouts. It is the very 
essence of democracy that the interest and 
spirit for these things must come from the 
individual citizen. We have learned that 
a person has more interest in something 
if he takes a part in it. 


America is one of the very few coun- 
tries where every normal citizen has the 
right to vote as he pleases. We have 
learned that this right to vote is not only 
a privilege; it is an obligation. Through 
the vote each citizen has the right to express 
his opinions and decisions. And through 
the vote can begin the political awakening 
that this country—and the world—needs. 


Californians Write 


Several California teachers are rep- 
resented in the September issue of 
“The Instructor,” magazine for elemen- 
tary teachers published in Dansville, 
N. Y. 

Mrs. Beatrice Ford Parker, teacher 
of first grade in Monterey Public 
Schools, is the author of an article, 
“The Field Trip.” Mrs. Parker’s home 
address is Box 3704, Carmel. 


Mrs. Wanda Samson Rector (Mrs. 
John D. Rector, Sr.), teacher of Grades 
1-8 in Oak Run School, Palo Cedro, has 
written an article entitled “The Fast 
Learner in Arithmetic Class.” Her home 
is in Bella Vista. 

“Third-Graders Go A-Sketching” is 
the title of a handwork project pre- 
pared by Mrs. Gertrude Christopher- 
son, teacher of third grade in Brooklyn 
School, San Diego. She lives at 4676 
Valencia Drive, San Diego 15. 

Miss Esther Freshman, a former 
teacher and now a free lance writer 
with some 2000 published items to her 
credit, is the author of a kindergarten 
story, “Larry Joins the Rhythm Band.” 


NEA Journal, October issue, carries 
a full page dramatic monologue “The 
People’s Choice” written by Mrs. B. Jo 
Kinnick, teacher of English and coun- 
selor currently on leave from the Oak- 
land Public Schools. This piece won 
this year’s $100 prize of the San Fran- 
cisco Browning Society. 
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New CTA Auto Insurance Plan Saves on the 


igh C 


“rQYEEN-AGE driver killed and two 
passengers injured in spectacular 
crash in Oroville” “Jury awards 
$150,000 in taxicab accident case” 
“Ten car crash on Bay Bridge ties up 
trafic for hours” — “Governor tells 
State Safety meeting we’ve wiped out 
city in ten years. Over 30,000 people 
killed in traffic accidents during this 
period.” “Cost of living reaches 
highest point in nation’s history” 
“Economic loss from traffic accidents 


since 1941 reaches astounding total of 
$325 million!” 


These shocking headlines in our 
newspapers give some hint to how 
teachers’ questions regarding the high 
cost of automobile insurance premiums 
may be answered. During the past year 
teachers have written to both the CTA 
and the underwriter for the CTA Auto- 
mobile Insurance Plan, California Cas- 
ualty Indemnity Exchange, asking, 
“Why the increased cost of automobile 
insurance?” The questions have here- 
tofore been answered on an individual 
basis, but it appears there is now a 
need for general information to present 
and future CTA Plan policyholders. 


Why Higher Cost? 


Insurance rates are based primarily 
on the total losses paid out by insur- 
ance companies. Statistics and loss 
figures are reported to national rate- 
making bodies who analyze the losses 
from every locality in the nation. Rates 
are then set for each locality based on 
the losses for that area. For example, 
public liability premiums in San Fran- 
cisco are about 40 per cent higher than 
premiums for the same coverage in 
Los Angeles. Property damage pre- 
miums are approximately 25 per cent 
higher. This means, then, the cost of 
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By Dr. Frank W. Parr 
Director of Research, CTA 


automobile insurance is higher in areas 
where the losses are greater. 

Accident frequency and severity are 
of course not the only factors which 
make insurance rates what they are 
today. Many other factors, differing in 
degree of importance, affect the auto- 
mobile insurance premium rate. These 
are rising costs of car repairs, increased 
charges for hospitalization and doctors, 
the higher incidence of drunken driv- 


What do you expect with our budget, 
picture books? 


ing, higher jury awards and _ out-of- 
court settlements. The accident rate 
and ultimately the premium level is 
also affected by inadequate law enforce- 
ment, an increased tendency for people 
to bring suit, higher speed limits on 
our express highways, and the rapidly 
increasing California population which 
helps overcrowd our already overloaded 
highway system. 


Preferred Risk 


But, you ask, “How does this affect 
my insurance under the CTA Plan? I 
thought I was a better than average 
risk.” That is true. The more than 
9500 CTA Plan policyholders have 


ost Of Driving 


proven themselves to be better than 
average risks. We get a discount below 
standard rates established for our re. 
spective areas when we take out the 
policy because we are better than aver. 
age risks. (Some other insurance com. 
panies charge less than standard rates 
and their premiums at the beginning of 
the year should be approximately the 
same as the discounted CTA rates, As 
a general rule they do not pay divi- 
dends, so the net annual premium 
under the CTA Plan should be lower, 


Our second and greatest benefit, one 
in which we truly reap the reward for 
our better than average loss record, is 
the “dividend” or “return premium” we 
can normally expect at the end of each 
policy year. In 1952 CTA Plan policy- 
holders received an average 23 per cent 
dividend. The total savings, based o 
“standard” rates, averaged 35 per cent. 


Actual Losses 


This dividend is based on the actul 
losses incurred by the teachers in the 
CTA Plan. It is paid to the CTA Pla 
policyholders whether the policyholder 
has an accident or not. After the fixed 
expenses of the insurance operation 
are deducted from the premium, th 
losses paid, the savings are returned t 
the policyholder. None of the saving } 
realized by low losses, efficient claims 
service, and sound, conservative mat- 
agement is retained by the State CTA 
its sections, or local associations. Thi 
the CTA Plan provides automobil 
insurance at cost for its members. Wef 
pay the going rate for the area dis 
counted by 15 per cent and then, aft! 
the losses for our members are paid, Wf 
get back all the savings realized )j 
efficient claims service and sound, cot 
servative management. 
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But, you ask, how is it done? Is the CTA 
Plan financially sound? Does it give less 
protection? Why do teachers save so much 


in 


Fair questions, indeed 
answers:— Only ACTIVE TEACHERS are 
insured in the CTA Plan. Teachers have 
proved to be better risks than the average 
car owner. They have fewer accidents and 
lower losses as a group than the average 
driver whose record is the basis for standard 
rates. The resultant savings are refunded 
entirely to CTA policyholders 
retained by your Association. 
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CTA Members: YOU MAY SAVE 35% ON 
ee [lhe CAR INSURANCE! 


F YOU ARE NOW paying standard rates, our experience indicates you 
may save 35 per cent a year by insuring your car in the California 
Teachers Association Automobile Insurance Plan. First, you will get a 15 
per cent discount on your premium for major coverages at the time you buy 
your policy. Second, you will be eligible for a refund of approximately 25 
per cent at the end of each policy year, the actual amount being determined 
by the total losses incurred by all teachers in the Plan. For the nearly 10,000 
teachers already in the CTA Plan, the two savings combined should average 
over $30 a year for each teacher! Even if you are now insured by a non- 
Board company at substandard rates you can expect to realize substantial 
= savings in the CTA Plan. 
HERE ARE THE ANSWERS ° 


this particular insurance organization? 
and here are the 








not a cent is 





Protection and service are unexcelled. The CTA Plan is underwritten by 
California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, one of the nation’s safest 
companies — rated “A-PLUS” in Best’s Guide, the “Dun & Bradstreet” 
of the insurance world. All policies are completely standard and non- 
assessable. Prompt and efficient claims service is provided throughout 
the United States and Canada — in one instance, according to a recent 
letter from a CTA Plan member, our adjuster reached the scene of 
accident nearly as soon as the highway patrolman! 


WHAT TO DO NOW—Fill in the coupon completely and mail 


apa it to either of the addresses listed. Within 2 months before the 
Vf ~ CC exams expiration of your present policy we will return 3 suggested plans 
with exact costs covering your particular car at that time. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PLAN © 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 2, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 C1252 
YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me ! 
your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request | 
does not obligate me to become a policyholder—I am free to decide later. 

Date of CTA School i 
Name.. a ese ic sicnsinane ntte I Mreicnchcnd 
Spouse's Date of Spouse's } 
Name... ee =e Occupation 
Address { 
Rei Mtn NTO O oss te dS 5 City speek eee ..... Zone 
Date Present Date Car Was Company Now i 
Policy Expires... Purchased.............. abit inl New... Used.. i ecscectiscstanitincics 
Car Model Body No. of 
Mic cscs cee Weed WEN tdn oa eee Cyls...... 1 

(Fleetline, DeLuxe, Custom, Standard, etc.) 

Motor No... susiibiatisenpitesaaus cis MOMMA accel ae i on Bee... { 
If Not Paid For Finance Co.'s 
By Whom Financed?... oo eoeeeeecceeeeeceeeeveee- . ...-Address: No. and Street... | 

Collision Losses Other 
City..... : : aan Belge Ee Zone In Past Year: $. _.....Losses: $.... | 

(If none, write “NONE’’) 

Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 Years Who Do Not Have Separately Insured Cars: i 
cael eran ia el a Ne j 





Preferred Insurance for a Preferred Group 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Questions of professional significance are often submitted at local asso- 
ciation meetings attended by CTA Field Service representatives. 


Local 


presidents are urged to record such questions and forward them to the 
Journal. The following answers were written by HARRY A. FOSDICK. 


Q. For the past two years our association 
has concentrated almost solely on efforts 
to improve our salary schedule. Do you 
think it would be better for us to allow 
that committee to be rather dormant this 
year and concentrate on other phases of a 
public and professional relations program? 


A. You're certainly right that salary 
requests alone don’t constitute a com- 
plete professional program. Active pub- 
lic relations and professional relations 
committees should be stressed this year. 
But this certainly does not mean that 
the salary and finance committee should 
be neglected. This is a crucial year in 
the financial well-being of your mem- 
bers. More money will be coming to 
your district as result of the passage 
of Proposition 2. That money is not 
earmarked for salaries. Your board 
could use it to cut local taxes, to reduce 


class load per teacher, or even to start. 


setting aside capital outlay reserves for 
a pay-as-you-go building program (what 
is generally known as building schools 
out of teachers’ salaries). Perhaps sev- 
eral, or even all of these things should 
be done, but in any democratically ad- 
ministered school system the teachers 
should have a voice in decisions which 
so vitally affect their welfare. Yes, bal- 
ance your professional program, but 
this is the year to strengthen — not 
weaken — your salary committee. 


Q. Our district will be in the 850 ada. 
class this year for the first time. What 
should we be doing to prepare for tenure 
stature three years hence? 


A. Your question indicates awareness 
that some action is indicated. That’s 
half the battle. Your professional re- 
lations committee or a special committee 
on personnel policies should start work 
immediately to study all aspects of the 
tenure law, court decisions that affect 
its interpretation, and problems which 
have been encountered in connection 
with (not necessarily because of) its 
application. Board and administration 
representation on such a committee 
might be especially healthy. Along with 
a study of the law should go a study 
of personnel policies that would make 
the transition to tenure status smooth 
and avoid problems some others have 
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encountered in operating under its pro- 
visions. Procedures for employment, 
supervision, evaluation, and re-employ- 
ment or dismissal spell success or failure 
for a district making this transition. 
CTA field service has been directed to 
give special aid to teachers in districts 
entering this transition stage. The re- 
ports of the statewide Joint Committee 
on Personnel Procedures (CTA and 
California School Trustees Association) 
should be a great help. Above all, start 
planning now to avoid deadline jitters. 
Several districts have begun making 
many of their teachers permanent vol- 
untarily a year or two before the de- 
cision is mandatory, thus cutting the 
magnitude of the third-year problem 
tremendously. 


Q. We've been more than 850 a.d.a. for 
two years—this is the “year of decision.” 
Our teachers are jittery over what the 
Board may do when it faces the problem 
of re-employing 34 teachers who will be 
permanent if hired for next year. We've 
heard from many sources that most of the 
board members are opposed to tenure, and 
rumors are beginning to fly about whole- 
sale dismissals, age barriers, marriage status 
barriers, and all sorts of things. What can 
we do before the storm breaks? 


A. Your question is two years late, 
but not too late for help. Your members 
face the same problem as the group 
which asked the question above, except 
that you have four months instead of 
two and a half years to find the answers. 
Immediate action to establish a com- 
mittee (preferably a board-administra- 
tion-teacher association joint committee) 
to study and recommend policies for 
evaluating and selecting teachers for 
permanent status is mandatory if you 
would prevent a crisis or a catastrophe. 
Field service men are experienced in 
this procedure and the explosions which 
result from its neglect. Set up your 
committee and seek their counsel. 


Q. Our association wants to carry on a 
public relations program, but what can we 
do about a hostile newspaper? 


A. The first question is, how did it 
get to be hostile? With a couple of 





notable exceptions, there usually js , 
past public relations failure to account 
for an antagonistic editor, and the cure 
is a long-range p.r. effort. As a Start, 
why not invite the editor to address 
your association regarding what the 
community wants to know about it; 
schools — and then start feeding him 
some of that information? If his criti. 
cism is on a supposed school failure jp 
teaching fundamentals, get his coopera. 
tion and participation in sponsoring a 
math assembly, parent-student spelling 
bee, or some other special event that 
could dramatize what you actually are 
teaching? Or if he thinks you're failing 
in citizenship education, have him 
sponsor or judge a contest on some 
topic close to his heart. Perhaps he 
thinks the schools are failing in the 
area of moral and spiritual values. Then 
he should be eager to carry a daily or 
weekly front page box or longer fea- 
ture honoring children who demon. 
strate courtesy, thoughtfulness of 
others, or other moral virtues. In short, 
make your editorial critic a partner in 
achieving the aims he seeks in the 
schools. And if the first idea doesn't 
work, try another. 



































Q. Because about the only contact be 
tween our association and our board has 
been in salary negotiations, a friction seems 
to have developed with the board members 
assuming the role of tax dollar watchdogs 
and the teachers as plundering raiders. 
How can we work to relieve this strain 
without dropping the effort to achieve a 
badly needed salary adjustment? 













A. Did you ever pause to consider 
what the rewards are for serving ona 
school board? Appreciation and recog: 
nition. It’s the appreciation of taxpay- 
ers for cutting costs, of parents for good 
schools, of employees for human treat- 
ment. Did your association officially 
thank the board for considering your 
requests even though they were not 
granted? Did you ever honor your 
trustees at one of your dinners or social 
events? Did you congratulate them 
on their election, or thank them for 
other actions involving the welfare of 
the schools? Are they aware that yout 
association carries on other professional 
activities that benefit the school and 
the children — that your activities are 
not limited to salary pressures? Have 
you used association letterheads to 
thank individual trustees personally for 
support or for action taken to benefit 
the schools, or to congratulate them on 
personal achievements in the commu 
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nity not directly connected with their 
position on the board? Perhaps you 
could widen your acquaintance with 
the trustees and increase their under- 
sanding of teachers and the educa- 
tional program by arranging with your 
superintendent to take a few minutes 
on the agenda of each meeting to in- 
troduce one teacher and tell about 
some outstanding educational project or 
activity which that teacher has _per- 
formed. It’s a means of letting them 
know what teachers DO, as well as 
what teachers WANT. 


I's NEWS 


to US.... 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of professional interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be construed 
as a recommendation by the editor. You 
will want to check and compare these items 
with others to be found in your school sup- 
ply store. If unable to find the products 













continent. 


Scores of time-saving Express and deluxe 
Limited schedules daily, plus hundreds of 
other Greyhound schedules, feature 
Through Buses, which means there’s no 


change of coach or baggage. 
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For America’s finest highway transportation... 


» TAROUGH- GREYHOUND" 


Travel service unparalleled for 
convenient, low-cost transportation 
anywhere in the U.S.A. or Canada 
The words “Through-Greyhound” have 
come to mean service without parallel for 


relaxed comfort and for time-saving on all 
longer trips—from city to city or across the 


desired, your request for information 
should be forwarded to the producer. 


Educational Cards is a new deck of cards 
which bears no resemblance to the conven- 
tional deck of playing cards. It offers a 
Rummy game for children with all the ex- 
citement of a competitive game. The play- 
ing increases their vocabularies and im- 
proves their spelling. Should be found in 
local toy and children’s book departments. 
Interesting to grades three through eight. 
(Educational Cards, Inc., 1302 Industrial 
Bank Bldg., Detroit 26, Michigan.) 


I Win, another educational card game, 
teaches children arithmetic. Simple to play. 
Is arranged in decks suitable for children in 
the five to ten age groups—first to fourth 
grades. The game consists of question and 
answer cards to be paired or matched by 
the children. I Win comes in twelve dif- 
ferent decks, including addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division. Cost 75c 
per deck. Should be found in local toy 
departments. (Exclusive Playing Card Co., 
1139 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, IIl.) 


Pyrocon is a new artist's modeling mate- 
rial that hardens into permanent sculpture 
after 15 minutes of oven baking at 350 
degrees. It is soft and non-sticky enough 
for children to handle. Comes in brilliant 
colors, stays pliant with moistening, has 
long shelf life, and can be used over and 


ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 





WRITE FOR FREE PICTORIAL TOUR FOLDER! 


Mail to GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, 105 W. MADISON, CHICAGO 
2, ILL. for pictorial folder describing pre-planned trips to all America! 
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over if not baked. Medelers from pre- 
kindergarten age up find it a facile medium. 
Packaged in pints or quarts, solid colors. 
(General Glaze Corporation, 100 East 20th 


Street, Baltimore 18, Md.) 


Seminar Screen permits showing of films, 
slides, or filmstrips in the classroom with- 
out blackout and loss of ventilation. Folds 
into a portfolio 1814x13'4x1 inches. A 
non-warping, heavy-duty plywood panel 
supports a polished alzac mirror, impervious 
to breakage, clouding finger marks, etc. A 
second panel hinged to the first holds a 
specially treated multi-ply vinyl plastic 
screen. A third flap, which protects the 
screen in carrying, flips on top to form a 
light baffle when the screen is opened for 
use. Requires no special lenses or other 
modifications of the projector. Price $29.95. 
(Seminar Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.) 


Cuboid foot balancers are feather weight, 
metal free inserts that fit snugly into regu- 
lar shoes. They hold the heel in better 
position and take the pressure off painful 
callouses. They are not intended to heal 
disease nor to correct malformations. They 
are interchangeable in your shoes. De- 
signed for men, women and children. For 
foot comfort when walking or standing, see 
your local shoe store. Price $5.95 and 
$6.95. (Burns Cuboid Company, Box 658, 
Santa Ana, California.) 
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Teachers— 


Form J ready January 1953 


Now testing a Content reflecting present-day emphases O N S T A G F| 
in the various subject matter areas ; 


second generation .. . 


Simplified, wholly objective scoring 


: 2 5 3 5 TA Ny FO wt D The most representative national norms 


available for any achievement battery, ; 
including both grade norms and percen- O*.. day my nine and one-half year 


A C H | EV . ME & T tile norms old daughter looked at me and 


said with a sigh, 
Clear directions for administering 


By Barbara C. Edwards 


“Mommie, how did you ever happen 
TEST Attractive format contributing to satis- to decide to be a teacher? I want to 
faction in use be a movie star, or anyway, I want ty 
be an actress of some kind. That must 


be just wonderful!” 
I turned to look at Phyllis and was 


; ; a little surprised to hear the eagerness 
STANFORD has been the standard in achieve- in her voice, because this great goal for 
RICHARD MADDEN ment testing for over 30 years. Write now for full 


her life has lasted for a long time— 
ERIC F. GARDNER information and pre-publication Specimen Sets of over a year in fact, with only slight 
New Form J. 


wavering about the advisability of 
LEWIS M. TERMAN changing her life ambition to be a pr. 


GILES M. RUCH WORLD BOOK COMPANY vate detective. 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 As I listened to Phyllis talk about the 
Donsid 8. Jones, Pacific Manager greatness of a dramatic career, it oc- 
curred to me that every teacher is an 
actress. If we consider teaching from 
the standpoint of great dramatic suc. 
cess, there’s added glamour in addition 
to the things we usually associate with 


P ‘ the satisfactions of teaching as a pr- 
LLL MCRL mk 


By 


TRUMAN L. KELLEY 


fession. 


Consider the school year as a play 

Zi that runs one season and think how 

a 4 the success or failure depends on the 

NEW, IMPROVED DESIGN! ia ; ° whole-hearted interest and ability of 
ia : the classroom teacher. When a teacher 

joins the ABC circuit in the fall the 
stage must be ready for the boys and 
girls who will be the co-stars, stage- 

abihepemlietll aca OAL , ‘eee ’ hands, audience and critics, because the 
a Amami ‘ ; children do take all these parts. The 
pire : nee 8 Mier Z | d teacher sees to it that her room i 
oa ERT 4 E 3 ‘ attractive, she has arranged and planned 
Mater ; 4 @ interesting lessons, she has new ideas 
RUBBER SHOES— long-life, ’ @ =from summer school, she's rested and 
replaceable j 7 traveled and had a good vacation. Me 
3 SEAT STYLES—formed ply- ~ f 4 terial and supplies were previously 
wood with durable lacquer finish; OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! ordered and all is in readiness for the 


formed steel, baked beige- class. The stage is ready. 
enameled; or imitation leather 


upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 4 P No teacher, it seems to me, evel 
could miss the thrill of anticipation ¢ 
EST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE: the first day of school. Here she makes 
her entrance — this day she makes het 
° ° first impression. This day she is indeed 
Chmeucal Seating Company playing to a “first night audience” of 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 30 or so boys and girls who have a 

701 BAYSHORE BLVD., SAN FRANCISCO 24 to her room full of expectation. 


6900 AVALON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 3 is the first performance and the bos} 
and girls soon recognize the sincerity} 


DURABLE-— strong steel frame, 


reinforced 
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of the teacher's interest, the warmth of 
her smile, the degrees of preparedness 
of her lessons and the way she manages 
the class. They notice how she gets 
along as all the unrehearsed, unexpected 
and unplanned events take place during 
the first day and the rest of the year. 
Regardless of how much planning and 
management that teachers put into their 
work, there’s always the right now 
version or ad lib and indeed that takes 
acting ability. Each day is planned; 
yet never rehearsed and never repeated. 


The teacher has made her impression 
the first part of the year and she has 
gained and lost the same admirers many 
times during the year. What appeals 
to one child may not be successful with 
another and the methods and _tech- 
niques are changed to suit the child’s 
varying needs. 

Costuming plays a part in a teacher’s 
success, too. The cleanliness of good 
grooming and wholesomeness of good 
health are added to by the attractive- 
ness of neat and pretty clothes, the 
little touches that never go unnoticed 
and sometimes become style-setters for 
her room. 

Voice and gestures have their effec- 
tiveness in the classroom the same as 
they do on the stage. A well-modu- 
lated, pleasing voice is a joy to hear. 
Teachers should remember that the play 
is not a monologue and that the entire 
cast of characters has a contribution to 
make to its success. 


The same cast comes to the same 
stage each day. Yet it’s a. play with 
hundreds of acts and each one is dif- 
ferent and challenging. Interest and 
activity depend on the teacher. Boys 
and girls are inspired to learn and do. 
They are grateful for the help and they 
respond to the ever-increasing search 
for knowledge. Every lesson can be 
theirs to remember and every new ex- 
perience is meaningful to them because 
they want to learn and they want to 
participate. They have also learned the 
qualities of good listening. 

Children look to their teachers for 
leadership and guidance, understand- 
ing, attention and interest in all their 
problems of success or failure. Each 
morning they come to school from an 
entirely different background and they 
meet on the common interest of every 
activity in the classroom. They learn 
the great lessons of cooperation and fair 
Play and the ways of successfully 
achieving any desired goal. After many 
lessons of success and failure they real- 
ize the future range of their actual 
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learning. The teacher knows the edu- 
cational process is a long one, and she’s 
grateful for small successes along the 
way. As an actress, she knows the show 
must go on. 

The last day of school each year does 
become a time for thoughtfulness when 
farewells are said. When the teacher 
looks back over the year, she’s reminded 
of the many parts she has played and 
she hopes that it really was her best 


STARS TO 
BRIGHTEN 
YOUR PROGRAM 


This portion 


center 





year — her year of greatest accomplish- 
ment in helping the boys and girls who 
have been in her room that year. She 
hopes they'll remember the lessons 
she’s tried to portray dramatically. She 
will remember so many little things 
which have added to her own life’s en- 
richment through the teaching profes- 
sion. For each teacher, the boys and 
girls in her room are her severest critics 
and her greatest admirers. 


A suggestion we hope you find helpful and interesting 





Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 

To Make This Five-Pointed Star 

Use any paper with 81%4”x11” pro- 
portions. Follow above diagrams 


from I to 5. Snip according 
to 6. And there’s your star. 
More Creative Stars Are 
Also Easy to Make 


Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
project for any child. And 
the whole class enjoys 
applying the designs to 
windows, pupil-created 
greeting cards, tags for 
gifts and book covers. 


If further interested: Directions for 






BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THESE 
CREATIVE STARS:— You must begin 
with a square (any size) of any kind 
of paper. Use gold, silver, 


cellophane designs, especially 


white, colored. Colored 


overlapped, give impressive effects. 


SX 





Fold according to above diagrams 
A to D. Cut (see E); no two cuts 
alike; do not cut side edge nor 
across angle. 


“Five-Pointed Star with One Snip” is from 


POPULAR MECHANICS CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK of ideas, toys, gifts you can make. 


A DELICIOUS IN-BETWEEN MEAL TREAT that really satisfies 
is refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The lively , 
flavor gives you a little lift. And the pleasant natural ff 
chewing helps keep teeth bright, breath sweet. Try it. ) 4 
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The first plunge into a jar of sHAW 
FINGER-PAINT is the start of an 
endlessly fascinating adventure for 
adults and children alike, for every 
movement of the wrist is meaningful. 
Designs are easily produced for book 
jackets, greeting cards, gift wrapping 
paper, boxes, waste paper baskets, 

albums, portfolios, screens, tiles, 


bowl decorations, etc. 


SEND for free illustrated Shaw 
Finger-Paint Craft booklet to Dept. ST. 


Ginney & Smith Go. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mgr. 
Charles J. Ahern . B. W. Ansell 


A rtista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush 





“See’N'Say” word game No.1 


For children just learning to read. Designed 
to clinch the pre-primer sight vocabulary. 
Beautifully illustrated in color. $1.95 prepaid. 
School discount on 12 or more games—20%. 
For single game, please send check. 


VANCE R. LEE "ucationat 


GAMES 
1701 Brooklyn Ave. San Jose, Calif. 





_Drawing Textbook 
$100 ae ae Will virtually 

ie teach drawing 
. for you! 





AUDIO-VISUAL 


DRAWING PROGRAM 548 So. Reese Place ~ Burbank, Califorma 
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KNOW CALIFORNIA’S LAND, a Land 
Capability Guide for Soil and Water Con- 
servation, by Wohletz and Dolder, is a 
48-page publication dealing with a vitally 
important subject: the nature, distribution, 
extent, use and conservation of California's 
land resources. Enclosed in backcover 
folder, removable for wall use, is a 42 x 
58-inch, 8-color map of California (in 2 
sections) showing the generalized distribu- 
tion of the land capability classes of the 
state. Useful at all levels. Profusely illus- 
trated; $1 plus sales tax. Documents Sec- 
tion, Printing Division, 11th and O Streets, 
Sacramento 14. 


ONE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR’S 
PHILOSOPHY: ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
Frank E. Spaulding, professor of education, 
emeritus, and former chairman of the de- 
partment of education, Graduate School, 
Yale University, has written the story of 
his life and philosophy. In a fascinating 
and personal manner he leads the reader 
through the experiences of college, study 
in Europe for the doctorate, fellowship in 
Clark University, and into public school 
administration. One of our country’s most 
distinguished educators points out to the 
young school administrator the only way to 
achieve a sound, defensible philosophy of 
education is by living it. 352 pages; $5; 
published by Exposition Press and distrib- 
uted by Exposition-University Books, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


THE UNITED STATES IN LITERA- 
TURE recreates the story of our country 
in a four-books-in-one survey of American 
life, literary figures, and literary types. 
This unique approach to American litera- 
ture is designed to help students to know 
America, to enjoy good American writing, 
and to know themselves and others. The 
first two sections are “The Growth of Our 
Nation,” a chronological presentation of the 
people moving, settling, expanding Amer- 
ica, and “The Development of American 
Ideals,” tracing American beliefs. The 
third section, “Men and Books,” is a study 
of America and Americans through the 
lives and words of six representative literary 
men, and the fourth, “Changing Literary 
Patterns,” America through its 
Book 3 of 
Scott, Foresman America Reads Series, by 
Pooley and others; large format; 736 pages; 
illustrated; list price $3.72; published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company with Califor- 
nia offices at 533 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5, and 186 West Waverly Drive, 
Pasadena 2. 


reveals 
evolving types of literature. 


TIMMY TIME 
CLOCK PUZZLE 
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An all-time Sifo 
favorite... Timmy 
Time imparts the 
necessary learning of 
telling time to young- 
sters age 3 to 7 























Hour after hour is spent with smiling Timmy 
Time. Thirteen removable pieces fit only in 
their correct order. Sparkling and attractive, 
all Sifo puzzles are made with only safe, non. 
toxic coloring. 








Send for free catalog of over 150 Sifo favorites 
for ages 1% to 10 years. 


THE SIFO CO. 


353 Rosabel Street 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 






























MONTERREY TEC 
Member Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Member Association of Texas Colleges 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
DISTINCTION 


July 11 to August 22, 1953 


Intensive Spanish and English, History, Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, Sociology, Government and 
Law, Geography and Geopolitics, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts, Special Workshops. 
INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
OLYMPIC SWIMMING POOL 
MODERN PLANT IN BEAUTIFUL LOCATION 
SURROUNDED BY MOUNTAINS 


Write for full information: 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 


Escuela de Verano 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 























NEW GRAMMAR CHART 
STREAMLINES ENGLISH TEACHING 


Amazingly compact chart clearly illus- 
trates essentials of English Grammar s0 
students learn faster and remember longer. 
Endorsed by leading educators and teachers. 
Sample chart .50. The Jackson Co., 412 N. 
Van Brunt, Kansas City 1, Mo. 


3 INCH CARDBOARD CUTOUT 
COMPLETE ALPHABETS 


5 COLORS 5 ALPHABETS 


97c plus tax 
Enclose $1.00 to 


Auburn Pin-Up Letters 
1200 Fremont Street 


Seaside California 
Saves teachers hours ef cutting 
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FILMS: Child actors are sensitively filmed 
in these two new titles. Well-selected 
sequences, appealing to children, and choice 
yocabulary build right relationships to 
sharpen observation and motivate related 
schoolwork. Seasons of the Year gives 
continuity to the annual change in relation 
of sun and earth and influence on plants, 
animals, and people. Blow, Wind, Blow 
tells a delightful story of a boy who made 
a boat and looks for the wind to sail it. 
Fach 16mm black-and-white or 
color, 10 minutes; Coronet Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1. 


ADAPTED CLASSICS. 
titles in this praiseworthy series are Ramona 
(adapted by Olive Eckerson, Glendale, 
California, 370 pages, $1.96); Robin Hood 
(adapted by Holder, 300 pages, $1.80 each 
or $1.35 in quantities of 10 or more); 
Julius Caesar (adapted by Wapen and Lay- 
ton, 100 pages, $1.56 each or $1.14 in 
These books 
retain the original beauty of style and effec- 


sound, 


Three new 


quantities of 10 or more). 


tiveness of language of the world’s great 
authors and are adapted to attract and hold 
the reader's interest in outstanding litera- 
ture. All books are illustrated. Globe 
Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

EXPLORING THE WORLD OF JOBS. 
By Donald E. Kitch, chief, bureau of guid- 
ance, California State Department of Edu- 
cation. This Junior Life Adjustment Book- 
let is an explanation for young children of 
the job world, past and presegt, and a 
prediction of future trends, to aid young: 
sters in preparing for their own futures. 
Price 40c each; special quantity discounts 
available; published by Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago 10. 

YOUR LIFE AS A CITIZEN. Written 
by Harriet Fullen Smith for the Tiegs- 
Adams Social Studies Series, this book gives 
young people an understanding of the gov- 
ernment and ideals of our country and 
inspires them to participate in the funda- 
mental activities of good citizenship. It 
starts with the student’s role in home, 
school, and community, then widens in 
scope to take in the world of industry and 
local, state, and national government. Large 
format, profusely illustrated; 495 pages; 
$3.72; Ginn and Company, 260 Fourth 
Street, San Francisco 3. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVI- 
TIES, SPORTS AND GAMES, by Louis 
E. Means, consultant in school recreation, 
California State Department of Education, 
is a large-format, paper-bound volume of 
330 pages. This general source-book for 
high school and college students gives the 
origin and background, rules of play, teach- 
ing hints and fundamentals, equipment and 
facilities and safety precautions of a widely 
selected group of physical education activi- 
ties, sports and games used in contemporary 
America. Profusely illustrated with pictures 
and diagrams; published by Wm. C. Brown 
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Company, 915 Main Street, Dubuque, lowa; 


price $4. 

WORKING WITH NUMBERS, Books 
1 and 2 (for grades 1 and 2), are now 
available in full-color Text Editions and 
Worktext. These four new books are com- 
plete revisions of the earlier editions, with 
new exercises and new illustrations in color, 
though the basic philosophy is unchanged. 
The Text Editions are clothbound, non- 
consumable books; the Worktext are con- 
sumable books. Teacher's Editions of each 
book are available and provide page-by- 
page directions plus numerous suggestions 
for individualizing instruction. Book 1, 
$1.72; Book 2, $1.88; Worktexts 1 and 2, 
64c; Teacher's Editions available at same 
prices; wholesale prices upon request. The 
oteck Company, Austin 61, Texas. 

DISPLAY FOR LEARNING, Making 
and Using Visual Materials, is aimed at 
showing teachers specifically and clearly 
how to produce visual materials and how 
to use them in and out of the classroom. 
This practical book is set up in five parts: 
Theory of Display, Materials for Display, 
Design for Display, Mediums for Display 
and Appraising Display. Profusely illus- 
trated; 315 pages; prepared by Marjorie 
East, Antioch College; edited by Edgar 
Dale, Ohio State University; published by 
Dryden Press, New York 19. 
By LAURA B. EVERETT 
For the Upper Grades 

THE LOBSTER BOOKS, by Hatch. 


Mr. Lobster, who is curious and eager for 


experience, goes up the stream which flows 
into his ocean and meets Mr. Badger and 
Mr. Bear who are on the bank. The three 


friends have some interesting and amusing 
The story is full of delightful 


adventures. 
human philosophy. Two books in 
illustrated; $3; Houghton, Mifflin. 


THE CROWDED HOUSE, by Kissen. 
A collection of favorite stories given in the 
form of radio scripts with directions for 
sound effects and setting up a make-believe 


studio; $2.75; Hougton, Mifflin. 


THREE PICTURE. BOOKS: IOWA, 
OKLAHOMA, TENNESSEE, by Bailey. 
A delightful form of geography; 20 states 
in the series; illustrated; $1 each; Whitman. 


JOE-POLE, NEW AMERICAN, by 


Hayes. A convincing story of the prob- 


lems which face newcomers to our Ameri- 
Joe meets his problems 
with courage; illustrated; $2.50; Houghton, 


can way of life. 


Mifflin. 

For Junior High School 
SYBIL LUDINGTON’S RIDE, 

and pictures by Berry. 


interest; $2.50; Viking. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF PRESIDENTS, 
by Coy. An important subject interestingly 


handled; illustrated; $1.75; Watts. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF AMERICA, by 
A well-planned book to awaken an 
interest in patriotism, history and govern- 


Heal. 


ment: illustrated: $1.75; Watts. 








one; 


story 
A real incident of 
the Revolutionary War told with vigor and 


TRAVELING BY AIR, 
CAR OR ELEPHANT ? 
IN EVERY CASE CARRY 


NCB 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Going by bus or car—ocean liner, 
train or plane? No matter how you 
come or go, be safe, carry National 
City Bank Travelers Checks. Spend- 
able for everything, everywhere. 
You don't lose if they are lost, 
stolen or destroyed. You geta full re- 


fund. Cost only 75c per $100. Good 


until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of NewYork 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TwonKS... 


for the asking 


CTA Journal’s advertisers can serve you 
best if you will fill out their coupons com- 
pletely and without address abbreviations. 
A direct request to the advertiser involved 
will always bring the quickest response. 
The coupon below is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 


20a. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In full 
color. Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes an 8-page 
booklet “How to See America,” which 
gives the historical background of bus travel 
and how to take a bus trip. Contains good, 
practical material for the seasoned traveler, 
as well as for the novice. The booklet also 
includes one page of study outline on bus 
travel. (The Greyhound Lines.) 


33a. Education Grows is a 20-page study 
of some of the needs of education and 
results of research and scientific knowledge 
which have aided education’s growth, 
through co-ordinated classroom environ- 
ment. It also covers the development of 
school seating in step with improved class- 
room environment and the resultant im- 
provement in scholarship, as well as the 
vision, health and physique of the Ameri- 
can school child. (American Seating Com- 
pany.) 

35a. How to Cut Book Costs—a 16- 
page illustrated booklet showing book re- 
pair techniques. Following these techniques 
it is possible for a fourth grade youngster 
to repair a textbook that normally would 
have required either discarding or rebind- 
ing. The techniques are so basic that they 
are valuable not only to schools for class- 
room repair but to librarians for the repair 
of priceless leather-bound volumes. Indi- 
cate number required for teacher distribu- 
tion. (Delkote, Inc.) 

27a. A World of Safety for Your Travel 

Funds. Booklet in four colors, gives in- 
teresting basic facts on the use of these 
famous travel funds. Included: when and 
how they can be obtained, where spent, 
how to cash these travelers checks or use 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


is for use only during this school year. 
20a 
Subject taught...................... 


School name.........................-- ; 


I have checked the items and quantities desired. 
3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


them for purchases, how to obtain a refund 
if the checks are lost or stolen, other valu- 
able hints when spending them which every 
traveler should know. (The National City 
Bank of New York.) 


30a. Catalog, 60 pages, illustrating and 
describing Worktext, Workbooks and other 
instructional aids available for ali elemen- 
tary and high school subjects in the fields 
of mathematics, science, music, tests, read- 
ing, history, health, shopwork, and many 
others. (The Steck Company.) 


lla. Teachers’ Manual for the 25th An- 
nual Standard School Broadcast course. 
“The World’s Music in America” describing 
the world’s music in America and listing 
each of the 26 lessons in the series with cor- 
relations and music references for each. A 
21-inch x 29-inch Music Chart showing the 
instruments in a symphony orchestra is in- 
cluded with each Manual. (Standard Oil 
Company of California.) 


19a. Catalog of Sifo Education Toys. 
Shows over 150 favorite puzzles and games 
for ages 114 to 8 years. (The Sifo Com- 
pany.) 


24 Exchange Teachers 
Now In California 


Twenty-four California teachers are 
working this year with classes in other 
lands under the exchange program 
made possible by the Fulbright Act. 
In their places are teachers who have 
been awarded grants in order to teach 
in this state. Most of those who ac- 
cented positions in California came 
here from England or Wales. 


Exchange teachers listed hy the Office of 
Education included: Margaret J. Cross, Wales, 
San Francisco; Leopold B. Palmer, Wales, Pasa- 
dena; Cecilia M. Dunn, Portsmouth, Palo Alto; 
Edwin E. Medland, Kent, Yuba City; Patricia 
M. Tapay, British Colony, Los Angeles; John A. 
Danks, Essex, Delano; Dorothy R. Milk, Wilts, 
Pleasanton; David A. Jones, Wales, Pittsburg; 
Joseph Gotz, Rastatt-Baden, Hayward; Sydney G. 
Garrett, ! London, Redwood City; Margaret E. 
Batts, Sussex, Burlingame; John G. Holmes, 
Leeds, Susanville; Elizabeth Blandino, London, 
Pasadena; Helmut H. Foerster, Germany, Long 
Beach; Frances M. Burne, Canada, Stockton; Eric 
Pilkington, Salford, England, Pasadena; Mrs. 
Phyllis E. Hudson-Davies, Ealing, Petaluma. 


I understand this coupon 






























































20 Years Ago... 


In Sierra Educational News. As we 
the 40,000 teachers of children in the 
State of California, approach the Christ. 
mas season of 1932, may each one of 
us bring more fully into his life and his 
relationships with others the applica. 
tion of the law of love which impek 
each of us to be more kindly, more 
thoughtful, and more generous to those | 
with whom and for whom we live and 
work, — Christmas message by CTA 
President Willard E. Givens. 


Statistics: Our annual bill for the 
purchase and maintenance of passenger 
automobiles amounts to about five times 
as much as our annual bill for public 
schools. 


Fourteen states spend less than 3% 
of their income for the support of pub. 
lic education; 18 states spend between 
3 and 4%; and 16 spend more than 
4%. (In 1950-51 California’s public 
school expenditure was 2.36% of the 
state’s total income of individuals,)— 
Facts on School Cost, NEA Research 
Bulletin. 


10 Years Ago... 


Key to Victory: Students of Central 
School in National City collected 31,249 
keys which they turned over to salvage 
authorities to be converted into tokens 
for Tokyo and Berlin. 


5 Years Ago... 


Four-color front cover on SEN. De 
cember 1947 was the best (we think) 
in a series of four which ran during 
the year. 


More Statistics: California’s popul: 
tion has skyrocketed since 1940. Be 
tween April 1 of that year and July], 
1947, the gain has been 2,968,613- 
43% increase. (And still going up.) 


Merry CTetstenta 


‘KEEPERS OF THE SHIELD” 


By LAURA BELL EVERETT 
For students who have read “Gareth and 
Lynette” in Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. | 
Single copies, 25c; postage stamps accepted; 
five copies $1.00. Rates. 

Address Miss L. B. Everett ‘ 
1333 Linden Ave. Oroville, Calif. 
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The automatic mining machine at the top chews coal 
right out of the solid seam and passes it back on its own 
conveyor. The shuttle car at the bottom carries coal to 
a central underground loading point. 


ees: os 


New machines mine 2 tons a minute—98% of 
America’s coal is mined by machines, and with these 
machines the average American miner is able to pro- 
duce nearly 7 tons of coal per man-day. That’s 3 to 4 
times more than any other miner in Europe or Asia can 
produce! And now, new automatic mining machines 
have been developed that can produce, under ideal 
conditions, as much as 2 tons of coal a minute. 


Output per man increased 35% in ten years— 
Years ago the American miner dropped his old pick and 
shovel to become a skilled machine operator working in 
an efficient underground factory. Mines were mechan- 
ized so rapidly that output per man rose 35% in the 
last 10 years—one of the sharpest efficiency gains ever 
shown by any American industry. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


HOW COAL IS MINED IN AMERICA 










This mammoth shovel is uncovering a near-the-surface 
coal seam. Some of these shovels are as high as ten-story 
buildings. About a fifth of America’s bituminous coal 


comes from open mines such as this. 


Today’s coal gets special treatment—The Ameri- 
can coal industry also leads the world in preparing 
coal for market. Modern preparation plants wash, size, 
grade, and treat coal to each customer’s specifications. 
Highly mechanized mining makes coal economical. 
Special preparation makes it efficient. And America’s 
tremendous coal reserves make it dependable in supply 
—now, and for centuries to come. 


“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 
illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. 
May be used as basis of class unit on coal. 
For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, 
write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- 
partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Who 
really owns 
Standard? 


That old bogeyman-—the Tycoon of Big Business—seems still to 
linger in the minds of some people. Whether or not this was ever a true ’ 
picture, it is certainly false today. Standard Oil Company of California, for 
instance, is widely held, independent. It has its own management and share. | 


holders. It is not connected with any of the Standard companies in the East, 


The actual owners of Standard Oil Company of like your own friends and neighbors—yourself, perhaps 


California now number 115,942—which is 17,000 more than mechanics, clerks, farmers, white-collar men, widows, mei 


just two years ago. They include 283 universities and other and women who have retired. 4 In another sense, of course 
educational institutions; 236 churches and religious organ- the ‘‘owners”’ of Standard are our customers. You control th J 
izations; 1825 small and large businesses; 159 hospitals and Company by your choice of brands, and you benefit by th 
other medical groups; 10,876 employees of the Company, quality and economy of the products we sell. The only wa ; 
and 102,563 other individual citizens, few of whom could be Standard can look after the interests of its shareholders ii 


called rich. The great number of our shareholders are people by making sure that Standard serves you well. 


__ STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead fo serve you better - 
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